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PERSONAL 


ANm™AL PAINTING executed in any medium. 
A portrait of your horse or dog from photo- 
graphs or life. On approval and if returned, no 
obligation incurred.—MISS G. WELLS, Weston, 
Beccles, Suffolk. 


USTRIAN TYROL. Summer holidays in beau- 
tiful mediaeval Castle amongst loveliest 
scenery in Europe. English family have a few 
vacancies in their picturesque home. Terms from 
15 gns. weekly. Suite available now. Fishing and 
stalking by arrangement.—Box 400. 
AUTHORS! Your manuscripts promptly and 
accurately typed. Inundated business men, 
your excess typing executed rapidly.—Keep in 
touch with Box 394. 
DVERTISER offers existing buildings easily 
convertible into attractive small House, to 
preferably retiring officer who is prepared to join 
in developing small estate in S.W. Scotland for 
fruit and flower marketing. Fishing and shooting 
available.—Box 392. rm 
OUNTRY HOUSE within 20 miles London (to 
which good electric service) can take four 
more residents. Two double rooms (at 10and8 gns.) 
and small private sitting room (4 gns.) available, 
per week. State from whom references obtainable 
in applying.—Box 406. vat 
OR lovers of the country! Five miles from 
Yeovil. Comfortable, centrally heated, well- 
appointed Residential Home for older people, to 
be opened shortly by two S.R. Nurses. Suites, 
single rooms, furnished and unfurnished. Charm- 
ing garden, home products. Church; bus service; 
garage; telephone.—Particulars: MISSES 
HANKIN and HAEVES, Bricket House, St. Albans. 


OULD lady or gentleman recommend really 

good reliable Butler/Valet, Cook/House- 
keeper, and House-Parlourmaid (other help avail- 
able), to look after gentleman in comfortable 
Georgian house situate in pretty Surrey village. 
two miles from large market town, % hour easy 
journey from London. Comfortable quarters, 
good remuneration and permanency for the right 
people.—Replies in confidence to Box 393. 

ANTED, private home ena Tutor, preferably 

in the country, England or Scotlend, for 
Canadian public school boy of eighteen proceeding 
to University next year.—Box 350. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

NTIQUES. When in London call on Alexandre 

Raghinsky, 77, Blandford Street, Baker 
Street, W.1, for Early English China. Also for 
Russian and other objets d’art. 

NTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 

tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT. LTD., Sloane 
Square, S. Wl Tel.: Sloane 8141. 


RE you ‘interested 












































in evidence of ‘survival 

after death? Evidence of Survival may be 
found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON-SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury Place, 
London, S.W.7 7 


SAFE INVESTMENT equal toa . return of ove over 

4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 21, percent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from Secretary, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 


) VANT GALLERIES, LTD.. 
for fine quality second-hand Furniture.— 
Write to, or call at, 169/173, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1, or phone EUSTON 4667. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write tor 
Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to 
kili domestic animals and poultry humanely, with 
notes on other slaughter methods.—MAJOR C. 
VAN DER BYL, 49, Tregunter Road, S.W.10. 
ARPETS, CURTAINS, COVERS CLEANED, 
14 days’ service. We also Dye and Repair.— 
Write, call or "phone for details, LAMERTONS, 
The Carpet People, Licensed Valuers, Ealing, 
London, W.5. Ealing 2241 (5 lines). 
HESS. When buying new equipment remember 
the original STAUNTON CHESSMEN are 
the best. Hand made by craftsmenr.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 
“@*LEANALL” REHABILITATION SERVICE. 
De-requisitioned properties, town or coun- 
try. prepared for occupation: walls and woodwork 
washed or cleaned by vacuum process; wood floors 








. Will pay best prices 








and panelling re-surfaced and polished: carpets 
and furniture cleaned.—_HOUSEHOLD AND 
INDUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD., 32, Gros- 


venor Gardens Mews North, S.W.1. Sloane 1050. 
LOCKS & WATCHES of all kinds for sale; 
year’s full guarantee. Inquiries invited.— 

J. W. & R. E. HUGHES, Offices and Showrooms, 

58, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. (Phone: Vic. 

0134.) 

ANCE to a Band which looks good and sounds 
even better. George (Herr) Crow and his 
famous “Blue Mariners Dance Band’’ from the 

B.B.C. *‘Merry-go Round” programmes are avail- 

able to make your dance—large or small—a suc- 

cess. Inquiries to G. CROW, Flat 1, 14, St. Alban’'s 

Street. London, S.W.1. 

RY ROT control is a highly specialised subject 
and requires expert attention. Consult 

RICHARDSON & STARLING, LIMITED, Win- 

chester, Mycologists and Entomologists. 
UGENIE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 


Mount Street, W.1. Grosvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris.—Orders taken promptly 
executed. Es ‘ ws 

ARM TRAILERS. All-welded steel chassis 





with first-class pneumatic tyres and new 
axles. Fitted with screw jacks and coupling-up 
arrangement. Harvest gear and brakes available 
as extras. Write for illustrated pamphlet and 
prices.—ALDERSLEY ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 
Tettenhall, Staffs. 


ENEALOGIST and Record | Searcher 1 under- 

takes genealogical research. Next of kin 
proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
Lonion, S.W.5. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines. Bor Fee 1/6. 








R.A.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS HOTELS AND GUESTS 
R SELECT ENTERTAINMENT, Neville VANISHING opportunity, only few vacancies 
Crathorne, The Entertaining Mlusionist, until mid-September. 
attends Social Functions, Masonics, Dinners, EFFORD DOWN HOTEL 
Garden Parties.—Inquiries to NEVILLE A.A.XXX BUDE, CORNWALL 
CRATHORNE, “Knights End,” Grimes Hill, Eleven acres of lovely grounds leading to the 


Wythall, Birmingham. 
Jost RUM means anything. OLD CHARLIE, 
the finest Jamaica, means everything.— 
WOOD & CO., LTD., Ashton-Under-Lyne. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES for shooting, 
etc. Old customers can be supplied with 
renewals without coming to London. New cus- 
tomers invited to try these excellent and practical 
garments. Self-measure form supplied. Cus- 
tomers’ own materials also accepted.—_THOMAS 
AND SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the “Coupon 
thrifty” and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—12a, Lowndes 
Street, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Sloane 2015. 
| ahr fae and all other kinds of wood floors 
repaired, resurfaced and polished by latest 
machine method. New floors laid; panelling 
restored. Charges moderate, estimates free.— 
DAVIS PARQUET RESURFACING, LTD., Gove 
Hall Court, London, N.W.8. Phone: CUNningham 
3205/6 
TRONG Cord Nets, 35 ft. x 17 ft., 12/6 each. 
Knapsack-type ex-American army new horti- 
cultural etc. sprays, £5. New Flying boat covers, 
approx. 13 ft. x 6 ft., 30/--—BATLEY & CO., 
Stockport. 


HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO.., 




















LTD., can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London area and the HOME 


Counties; or collect anywhere in London area, 
return in fortnight. Postal inquiries to CARPET 





DEPT., 81/83, Fulham High Street, S.W.6. (Put- 
mney3617). 00 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 


LTD. (Established 1913.) A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1. Gro. 3273, has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 


HE most personal of all gifts is a camera 
portrait of yourself made in the ideal sur- 
roundings of your own home. Well-known Exhibi- 
tor can arrange a few sittings in the Greater 
London area. Phone: POPesgrove 3923, or write 
Box 287. 
ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy Second- 
hand Furniture and Silver in good condition, 
also old gold.—Oxford Street, W.1. 





FOR SALE 
OMPLETE Riding Outfit. New tailored 
breeches, men’s boots (9). Complete Satin 
Wedding Outfit. 36-29-42. Kvening Dresses. 


Cloak.—Box 401. 
ECORATIVE WROUGHT IRONWORK. Art 
Smithy can now suppy genuine hand-forged 
lighting fittings, dog grates, gates, etc., to own 
or customers’ designs. First-class workmanship 
guaranteed.—Box 180 
IVANS, 3 ft. and 2 ft. 6 in., with mattress. a 
real bargain at £11 each, carriage paid, 6 of 
each size, no dockets.—CAKEBREAD, Savay 
Farm, Denham. 
VENING Frock, dark blue lace, full skirt, 
youthful style, worn once; bust 32-34, hip 
36-38, height 5ft.7 in. £8. Cyclamen Silk Evening 
Frock, same measurements, £7. Approval.—Box 
398. 
[ ADY wishes to dispose of beautiful Furs: 
Russian Ermine Coat, £495, valued at £700. 
Also Silver Fox Cape, large size, perfect skins, 
£250. Both as new. No dealers.—Box 405. 
AIR of Grant & Lang 30-inch Barrel Hammer- 
less Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, in 
leather case. On view London. Best offer over 
£120.—Write Box 399. 
AW Hide Rev-Robe, complete, 
condition; on view London. 
—Box 396. 
ALE. Pale Blue 














‘in perfect 
Offers over £40. 


Suit, 18 gns. Navy Lace 
Short Dress, 7 gns. Lingerie. All perfect 
condition, as new. Navy/white Suit, 25 gens. New 
unworn, All very small fitting. 32-25-35. Height 
5 ft.4 ins. Also Model Hats, new. Shoes, small 4, 
perfect, none utility.—Box 395. 
IDE-SADDLE Habit and Breeches. 





West End 

tailor. Practically unworn. Tall, slight 

figure.—MRS. ALLEN, Lisconnan, Dervock, Co. 
Antrim. 





a 
e - _WANTED 
OLLECTOR Postage Stamps (not a dealer) 
wants large or small collections or loose 
stamps. Cash at once if purchased.—Box 284. 
OMBINED Harvester urgently wanted. Trac- 
tor-drawn model considered, but self-propelled 





type preferred.—F. DOE, Archendines Farm, 
Fordham, Essex. 
ICTAPHONE, Adding Machine, required.— 


Box 403. 


D's8L ZED Ex-serviceman wishes to purchase 

ap collections, accumulations, rarities, 
etc.—Box 397. 

ANTED to purchase, Rain Gauge, complete; 

State price.—Box 402. 

ANTED to purchase, modern proprietary 

Two-wheel Caravans, in any condition. Will 
be inspected anywhere.—Particulars to: F.O.C. 
CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, Cricklewood Broadway, 
London, N.W.2. Glaastone 2234. 

ING ARMCHAIR (small) required, 

leather or needlework or tapestry. Also 
required, Nest of Tables (walnut); also Walnut 
Cabinet suitable for drinks or cocktails.—Please 
write Mr. M., 49, Bryanston Court, George Street, 
London, W.1. 


either 





EDUCATIONAL 
“RDMORE, 69, Willes Road, Leamington Spa. 
Tel. 1447. Telegrams and Cables: Ardmore, 
L’Spa. Individual Tuition. Preparatory and 
Senior Sections. Holiday care. Prospectus from 
the PRINCIPALS. 


Downs and beach. The most beautiful view in 
Bude. 40 bedrooms. Billiard room. Own farm. 
Licensed. Tel. 233. 
BUsuincTon HOTEL, now reopened, welcomes 

you—occupying the finest position in Bourne- 
mouth. Ideal for Holidays or Residence. 
nificent views over sea. Seven acres beautiful 
gardens, hard tennis courts. Re-decorated 
throughout, spacious public rooms and lovely 
ballroom. Comfortable private suites and many 
bedrooms with private baths. Every room run- 
ning water. P.O. phones, radio and electric fires. 
All inclusive. Finest cuisine, perfect service and 
choice wines. Fully licensed. Music daily and 
dancing every evening to Lou Simmons ana his 
Broadcasting Orchestra.—Illustrated brochure 
from Manager. 

EAUTIFUL country. Guest House on south 

slope of Malvern Hills. Home produce: every 
comfort and attention. Inclusive terms 5': gns. 

a week. Special terms for residents.—BRONSIL, 

Bastnor. near Ledbury, | Herefordshire. Eastnor 9. 


BBUENGALL YORKSHIRE 





Mag- 





FELL HOTEL 

First-class comfort amidst beautiful surround- 
ings. H. and c. running water in all bedrooms. 
Telephone No.: Burnsall 209. 

ORNISH RIVIERA, PENZANCE. ‘‘Trereife 

Manor,” 17th-century Old English Guest 
House amidst lovely parklands. 1 mile Penzance 
and 8 miles Lands End. Every modern conveni- 
ence. Open to non-residents. Under personal 
supervision. Easy reach of sea and sporting 
facilities. Telephone Penzance 128. 

HANNEL ISLANDS. Charming hotel on sea 

edge offers friendly welcome, unrivalled safe 
sands, bathing, surfing, boating, fishing. The 
best food, fruit and vegetables; excellent beds.— 
ROCQUAINE HOTEL, Rocquaine Bay, Guernsey. 
Te lephone 3217. 

ASTBOURNE. Seacourt Hotel, Burlington 

Place. A pleasantly situated hotel immedi- 
ately off sea front in the best part of town, where 
you will enjoy courtesy, comfort, good food and 
attention. H. and c. in all bedrooms. Tel.: East- 
bourne 4666. 

XMOOR. Dunkery Beacon Hotel, 

Courtenay, near Minehead. Own riding 
stables, hunting with three nacks. Situated in 
glorious country, four miles from sea. Comfort- 
able beds. Hot and cold in all rooms. Good food. 

OOK, NEAR BASINGSTOKE, HANTS. 

BAREDOWN HOTEL 
First-class, licensed, situated in 6'; acres charm- 
ing grounds, in the centre of delightful country, 
42 miles from London. Hard tennis courts, riding, 
fishing, golf, all available. Central heating 
throughout. Hot and cold running water in all 
bedrooms. Excellent food and service. ’*Phone: 
Hook 23. 
ARLOW 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 

the popularity of which is well known, provides 
a resvite from the domestic front, on the most 
beautiful reach of the Thames Valley. Good food 
and a well-stocked bar are combined with com- 
fort. Every effort is made to receive visitors at 
short notice. Telephone: Marlow 15 and 444. 

O. 2 GRAND AVENUE, HOVE 3, SUSSEX. 

First-Class Hotel accommodation. Residen- 
tial terms. Lift. Manageress. Hove 7586/7. 

XFORD, COTSWOLDS, CHILTERNS AND 

THE THAMES. Within easy motoring dis- 
sance (7 miles N.E. of Oxford) is STUDLEY 
PRIORY, HORTON-CUM-STUDLEY, OXFORD, 
a lovely 16th-century house in beautiful gardens, 
and on high ground with extensive views of un- 
spoilt countryside. Paying guests welcomed, for 
long or short visits. Central heating. log fires, 
garage, billiards, games room for children, the 
best of food and every attention. Brochure from 
Proprietors. 

RwNcw OOD, HANTS 

BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL 
A delightful Georgian house refitted and furnished 
throughout. H. and c., fires, spring mattresses to 
all bedrooms. River garden and excellent cuisine. 
—Write or phone CAPT. WADAMS at Ringwood 
375, 

HALDON, S. DEVON. DUNMORE HOTFL. 

A splendid mansion with large and beautifully 
appointed public rooms. Central heating througr- 
out. Seven acres gardens. Own garden produce. 
Ideally suitable for late holidavs or for winter 
residence. Tennis. Fully licensed. Garage. 
A.A., R.A.C. Telephone: Shaldon 2. 

‘ANDS, SUNSHINE AND SURFING 

THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, Bude, Cornwall, 
offers private suites, good fare, a real holiday 
atmosvhere, and a welcome to all, irrespective of 
age. Telephone: Bude 15. 

ANDLANDS, SEAVIEW, Isle of Wight. Lovely 

vlace. Splendid food. Few vacancies for 
Whitsun and June. Two hard courts just com- 
pletea. Tariff on request. 

HE WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS 

HOTEL, Droitwich Spa, famous in pre-war 
days, is now open again specially equipred with 
every comfort for invalids attending the Radio- 
Active Brine Baths for Rheumatism, Sciatica. 
Arthritis, etc. Telephone: Droitwich 2371. 

AKE your Holiday at YE OLDE ROSE INNE 

(1417 A.D.). Tel. 130 Wokingham, near Ascot. 
Good beds, foods, wines. Hot and cold running 
water. Telephones in all bedrooms. Baths. 
Centrally heated. Fully licensed. Garage. Car 
vark. Garden.—Send for terms. 

‘HE grandeur of the Cliffs, the ancient villages 

an.‘ lovely valleys of Cornwall. 

MUL.ION COVE HOTEL, S. CORNWALL 
Excellent cuisine. The only licensed Hotel on 
the Mullion coast. Vi-spring beds. Cliff walks. 
Golf. Fishing.—Write: RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 
Phone: Mullion 328. 

Pysrsnivcs HOUSE HOTEL, A.A. and R.A.C. 

Vi-spring beds, excellent food. Two acres 
grounds. Hard tennis court. Golf. Tel. 609, 


Wootton 














LivesTOCK 

Fo SALE, Engli*h Springer Puppies, live > a] 

white; 30 fic vaining and show cham i, 
ships in sire a . dam, registered pedi; rex 
10 guineas.— ‘p’ , BEDE DAVID, Callow 
Monmouth. 
PEMBROKE COF <IS for Sale, sire “Bri ad 

Felcourt M>gnet,” best in show winner; boy 
September 19, 146, and reared by natural re wriq 
methods, they are very strong and hardy jy 
breed few litters but rear those perfectly. °r; 
20 gns. White Alsatian Puppies for Sale, bo; 
February 23, One litter of pure white Als «tig 
puppies with black noses; sire, ‘‘Bondwood £ noy 
storm,”’ best in show winner; dam, the | ve 
“Silver of Jalna,’’ whose temperament is p rf 
tion; reared by natural rearing method 4 
puppies are strong and vigorous. Full direc joy 
for continued rearing gladly given. Prices roy 
15 gns. Seen any time by appointment.—FE 21) 
HOUSE, Town Farm, Westhall, Halesy rt; 
Suffolk. ’Phone: Brampton 204. 


ELSH CORGI (Pem.) red bitch Puppies. bo; 

Oct. 2, 1946, for Sale; carefully bred, rez K. 
exceptionally healthy and typical. From 1 gn 
—Mrs. LUDFORD, Axford Farm, Marlhor ug; 
Wilts. Tel.: Ramsbury 231. 
ELSUMMER superior Eggs, 40 - per 15. § to 
Cockerels. Hundreds awards premie: ¢ 
shows.—J. E. SMITH, Loxley Chase, Sheffiel 


GARDENIN + 
EAN AND PEA-TRAINING NETS. Ne 
extra special quality nets. Fully rot-proofe 
3 in. square mesh. Sets accurately. Lasts y2ar 
Complete with tie cords. 24 feet long and © fe 
high, 3/6; by 4, feet, 5/-; by 6 feet, 6/-; by 9 fee: 
10/-. Carriage paid. Sent immediately. Garde 
Nets. Superior quality, bird, frost and rot-proo! 
Royal gardens supplied. New Tennis Surrounds 
Tennis Nets and Cricket Nets. Also Rabbit 
all kinds. Complete catalogue free.—SUT70\ 
Netmaker, Sidcup, Kent. (Est. 35 years.) 
AXTONBERRY. A magnificent dessert ‘ru! 
bearing continuously from June till Novem 
ber. Large luscious red fruits in abundance. Ver 
hardy, and easily grown. Bushes, 5'- each 
J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. al, Cariuks 
Scotland. 
EAT MOSS for gardens, poultry, horses; tw 
large sacks, 35-; five sacks, 80- delvd 
CAPT. BATTERSBY, Herstmonceaux, Susse> 


_ SITUATIONS VACANT 


ADY, age about 35, required take care tw 
children, home week-ends and school holiday: 
Riding essential and drive car. Church of Englan 
preferred; music an advantage but not essentia 
Must be of generous, kindly and loyal dispositio 
and fond of country life. Very comfortable hom 
near Devonshire market town. Suitable remur 
eration.—Avply, with full particulars, Box 386 
IDDLE-AGED LADY required as Companion 
Help to old lady (very active); country hous4 
West Midlands.—Box 404. 
ARRIED COUPLE (no children) wanted 4 
Cook-Housekeeper and Gardener-Handy 
man, knowledge of horses and cars preferred. ( 
furnished rooms in modern house, good wages anq 
outings.—Apply: BENKERT, High Trees, Sand) 
Way, Cobham, Surrey. Tel.: Oxshott 107. 
RIVATE Secretary required by Company 
Director. Must be thoroughly experienced 
and competent shorthand-typist.—Write, giving 
references and salary required. Box 384. 
HE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS viv: 
notice that the closing date for applicatior 
by candidates in the United Kingdom in connec: 
tion with the competition announced for vac an 
cies in the Agricultural Land Service of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and fo! 
Lands Officers in the Department of Agriculture 
for Scotland has been extended to May 22, 1947 
Particulars and application forms may be ob- 
tained by writing to the SECRETARY, ¢ 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, | 0n- 
don, W.1, quoting No. 1835. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
UILDING OPERATIVE for Estate main en 
ance, brick-work, roofs, carpentry, paint ng 




















requires position on country estate. \ ide 
experience. House essential.—Box 385. : 
HAUFFEUR-MECHANIC, Yorkshire, si °ks 


change: preferably Rolls. Married, c ar 
licence, abstainer, titled service referer °s 
handyman. Furnished accommodation ar 
ciated.—Box 390. 
ARM OR ESTATE MANAGER requires 
owing to large estate being sold. Life 
tical and scientific experience in Engiand 
Scotland, all soils, crors, repairs, etc., expe! 
breeding all breeds pedigree and commer 
stock. Excellent re‘erences from past and pre 
empvloyers.—Rox 375. ye: 
ARKET GARDENER. Advertiser, di .- 
pointed starting own business, seeks as: *t 
small commercial garden, share or wage bé 
Experience mostly tomatoes/lettuce under g) s. 
Forces, public school, 42.-- Box 388. 
OCCUPATION in country urgently sought 
middle-aged man. Varied experience, inc 
ing much building and city financial departrr 
and much responsibility. Any reasonable sug 
tion considered. Cyclist, walker. North wel 
First-class references. Apply, B ox 389. 
ETIRED Regular Army Officer, aged 
requires light outdoor work and/or farm ¢ 
work in return for board and lodging. Nosa 
required. Exnerience farm accounts, P.A. 
Free July 1.—Write BM/DIPT, London, W.C.1 
UPERVISOR on building and maintenanc 
private estate or factory works; 28 yr ° 
experience. Owns builder's licence. Single 
anywhere.—Box 391. 
YOUNG Polish Philosophy Student (mar! 
speaking English, French, ItalianandGer ! 
desires post as a butler.—Box 387. 
8 COUNTRY LIFE”’ ad _COPIES © 
For Sale n aad 
OMPLETE SET “Country Life” from Oct 
1945, to Jan. 3, 1947 (Jubilee Number); per 
condition. What offers, plus postage 
EVEREST, 6, Montpelier Terrace, Brighton 1. 
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Harlip 


MISS ROSEMARY TURNOR 


The engagement of Miss Rosemary Turnor, elder daughter of Major and Lady Enid Turnor, ot 
Little Ponton Hall, Grantham, Lincolnshire, to Mr. Alastair McCorquodale, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth McCorquodale, of Hatfield Place, Hatfield Peverel, Essex, was announced recently 
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Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage : Inland 86s. 8d.: Abroad, 86s. 8d.: 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





APPEASEMENT 


ONDON in the course of its long history 
has never been slow to rise in defence of 
its liberties when they have been threat- 
ened by authoritarian action from Westminster. 
But seldom, if ever, have Londoners shown 
themselves so united in opposition to govern- 
mental dictation as in their determination to 
resist the attack which threatens the majesty of 
their cathedral. ‘‘To all round St. Paul’s”’ is, or 
used to be, a favourite toast in which the 
unassailed supremacy of Wren’s great dome, 
round which all London life revolved, was 
implicitly acknowledged. Has London grown 
too large, or are the minds of our Ministers 
to-day too small to permit this grand and his- 
toric conception to continue unchallenged ? 

Mr. Silkin seems to have been surprised and 
aggrieved by the weight of opposition and 
resentment which the Bankside power project 
has evoked. He has been at pains to explain 
and he has done his best to appease. But 
appeasement is no longer a policy that cuts any 
ice, and his explanations failed completely to 
convince or modify the views of the large num- 
ber of peers and M.P.s drawn from all parties 
who met to hear the Government’s case. The 
reduction in size and height of the power 
station and its chimney or chimneys does not 
meet the two outstanding objections, which 
remain in all their full force. The building, 
however well it is designed, will still be an 
industrial monster in competition with St. 
Paul’s, and it will still upset or seriously inter- 
fere with the long-term plan for redeeming the 
south bank of the river. Moreover, as Lord 
Latham has pointed out, it is hoped to form 
a broad vista leading down from the south 
transept by a series of terraces to the riverside, 
and if the power station is built, this vista 
will end ina chimney. In the other scale, the 
temporary advantages to be gained in terms of 
heat and light are far from impressive. By 
1951, when half the new station is expected to 
be operating, it is calculated that it will be 
supplying less than 4 per cent. of London’s 
needs, and even when it is completed the figure 
will not rise as high as 5 per cent. of the antici- 
pated requirements of 1960. 

The Bankside project might not, probably 
would not, have been approved by the Govern- 
ment if there had been no fuel crisis, but at least 
there was a preliminary enquiry and evidence 
was heard, if only to be brushed aside. Over 
White Horse Hill there was no enquiry at all. 
The Post Office authorities with unerring aim 
chose the highest point on the Berkshire Ridge- 
way for their television station. Happily, wiser 
counsels have prevailed and the Postmaster- 
General, after going down to see White Horse 
Hill himself, has given orders for a new site to be 
found. But the fact remains that the original 
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decision was taken without consultation, pre- 
sumably without even the knowledge of the 
Ministries of Works and Town and Country 
Planning, one of whose main functions it is, 
or should be, to prevent these blunders from 
being perpetrated. 

One would have thought that arrangements 
would exist for an automatic consultation with 
representatives of the Ministry of Works and 
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LONDON SPRING 


ONDON has more grace 
In Spring, 
After the vain, 
Than any piace 
In all the land can bring 
From mountain, sea or plain. 


London blossom is more sweet, 
Its birds move kind, 
More proud Spring stands 
In the busy hum and beat 
Of the harassed mind, 
Than in more tranquil lands. 
The flowers ave more bright, 
London birds sing 
A shyviller strain, 
There is no sweeter sight 
Than a London Spring, 
After the vain. 

JupitH T. PHILiPs. 
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the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
before decisions affecting them both are taken 
by other departments. So long as each depart- 
ment is a watertight compartment, there is 
bound to be a repetition of these incidents, and 
every time there will be a bland Minister rising 
with soft words of appeasement attempting to 
allay the anger aroused. 


RESTORATION AT WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE 
ih gone coal-mining in Wentworth 
Woodhouse park has ended, and “ back 
filling’’ was to have been begun this spring, if 
there had been one. On several farms where 
mining operations were begun in 1942 this 
process is already complete, so that it is possible 
to judge what the effect on the park landscape 
will be. During mining, the 60 ft. deep excava- 
tions, with the coal seam at the bottom and 
gigantic grabs shovelling tons of rock and sub- 
soil into mountains of spoil, produced complete 
devastation. But where replacement has taken 
place the extent of the restoration is, one must 
admit, equally impressive. There are as yet no 
trees or hedges, of course. But all the fields are 
at their original contours and levels, and are 
now under grass or winter-wheat, with wire 
and concrete post fences. The top-soil has been 
replaced on the areas re-filled with rock and 
sub-soil, under supervision of the W.A.E.C. and 
the Fitzwilliam Estate. So far from the replaced 
fields being below the general level, it is stated 
that there has been some difficulty in preventing 
their level being higher. Drainage, however, 
owing to the destruction of all field drains, is not 
yet entirely satisfactory. In the park there are 
still classical temples standing forlornly amid 
the chaos, which reaches to within some 400 
yards of the front of the mansion. But besides 
replacing the surface covering, the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power and the Forestry Commission 
have undertaken to replace all trees to the 
number and species required on a detailed plan 
furnished by the Estate, though it will, of course, 
be many years before the landscape is wholly 
restored. But was it all really worth while? 
Some 1,800,000 tons of coal have been obtained 
from the Wentworth Estate since 1942, which 
amounted to .002 of the total coal output of that 
period, but has involved the disruption of an 
exceptionally well administered estate. 


REPORT ON THE ROOK 


HE full report of the investigation into the 
distribution and feeding habits of rooks in 
Britain conducted during the years 1944-46 by 
the British Trust for Ornithology on behalf of 
the Agricultural Research Council is still not 
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available, but according to a recently publish« 
summary of it the investigators find that tle 
bird now does more harm than good on balan: -, 
They recommend, however, that before ai \ 
measures of control are started there should | e 
a more thorough and scientific enquiry than h s 
hitherto been possible into the problem  f 
scarecrows. Censuses of rooks’ nests in sam 
areas covering two-thirds of Great Brita ; 
show, they. declare, that during recent yea s 
there h2s been a substantial increase in tl! » 
country’s rook population, especially in t 
East Midlands. Study of the bird’s feedi 
habits reveals that during the same period th 
have become more vegetarian than ever befor: 
no less than 82 per cent. of their food, it 
stated, most of which is corn at one stage 
another of growth, is now vegetable. Sor 
such change of diet was to be expected in vic 
of the recent large-scale transformation 
grass land into arable. The amount of good : ~ 
harm done by rooks, in fact, varies not mere 
from one season to another, but from one ty] ¢ 
of land to another, and whether they prove 
harmful or beneficial in this country in tle 
future is likely to depend more on the balance 
struck between arable and dairy farming tha. 
on the invention of new forms of scarecrow as 
result of another investigation at a further 
cost to the long-suffering taxpayer. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BROADS 


HE problems being discussed at Norwik 

this week by a Conference of local authori 
ties and bodies interested in the Broads are o! 
two kinds—those that are directly imposed by 
Nature, and those that arise from the many 
activities and interests of Man. The Broad: 
Investigation Committee, which reported last 
week, recommends that the skilled defence o! 
this and similar coasts should be made a national! 
instead of a local responsibility, and in so far 
as this most attractive part of England is a 
national possession and joy, there is an obvious 
case for bringing to an end a situation whose 
danger arises more than anything from the 
multiplicity of interested authorities ane 
owners. The proposal to restrict the area of 
the individual Broads is described by the 
Committee as difficult, costly and probably 
uneconomic; anything in the nature of a barrage 
in the middle or lower reaches would entirel\ 
alter the drainage system and with it the vege 
tation. One of the great pleasure grounds ot 
England would be sadly diminished and an 
unrivalled Nature reserve would completely los« 
its character. The other problems are those oi! 
unsightly and insanitary bungalow develop 
ment, of equally insanitary boats floating in 
stagnant water, of limited and overcrowde 
points of embarkation. Their open discussion 
by all the interested parties should be followed 
as soon as possible by the publication of the 
Hobhouse Committee’s Report on Nationa 
Parks, in which the position of Broadland i: 
reviewed in national perspective. 


YOUNG CHOCOLATE SOLDIERS 


N this country a good many people have given 
up, or tried to give up, smoking owing to the 
rise in price of cigarettes, but they do not call it 
a strike against the tobacconists or Mr. Dalton 
they call it virtuous self-control. Not so th« 
children of Canada, who, as we read, have struck 
“from coast to coast’’ against the outrageous 
rise in chocolate bars from five to eight cents. 
They protest that it is grossly unfair, having 
regard to the amount of their weekly pocket 
money, though whether they are also going tc 
strike against their parents until this is increased 
we do not know. Their technique consists o 
walking into a shop and demanding five-cent 
bars. When the vendor refuses, they ‘‘registe: 
pained expressions’’ and tackle the next shop 
They seem to have enjoyed themselves so much 
that when, in one town, the retailers were melted 
and gave in, they felt themselves defrauded of 
a grievance and scarcely knew what to do next. 
It seems unlikely that they will have any 
imitators here, where both young and old ar« 
humbly grateful for the monthly ration and 
register nothing but delighted expressions on 
every fourth Monday morning. 
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A 
JSOUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


episodes of everyday life are generally very 

far from being amusing at the time, and that 

it s only after one’s fury has abated to a certain 
» ent that one is able to savour the funny side 
the situation. 

I was extremely well turned-out at 6 
lock the other evening, which is very 
isual these times. I had just put on my best 
nge suit (the one with only three more or 
; inconspicuous moth-holes in it), a pair of 
uctive 1939 silk socks to match and highly 
ished shoes, for I was about to attend one of 
se rare cocktail parties which mean that 
»’s self-sacrificing host has been a strict tee- 
aller for six months to enable him to offer to 
tain of his friends two short drinks. As I was 
‘ting into the car to drive off to the bibulous 
tertainment, the farmer and his man arrived 
expectedly with the tractor to sow my one- 

a re field with dredge corn, and I went down 
th them to the shed to hand over the seed. 


* a 
* 


WING to the state of the soil after the 
indescribable winter and early spring, it was 
possible to employ the seed drill, and there- 
{re the method adopted was the Old Testament 
e of broadcasting by hand, with the harrow 
lowing some distance behind. The farmer 
d just started to walk down the field with the 
vthmical swing of the right arm to the stride 
the left leg, and I was about to leave them 
io it with a song in my heart that at long last 
1e job was in hand, when I was suddenly 
reminded that I had forgotten all about the 
hens! The odd thirty-five of them had been 
allowed a free and most fruitful run of the field 
ever since last autumn’s disastrous harvest, and 
they were then dozing under the trees after their 
evening meal. } 
‘““My eyes must be deceiving me,”’ said one 
leepily as she withdrew her head from under 
her wing, “‘ but it looks to me as if there is a man 
at the other end of the field scattering grain for 
chickens.”’ a 
‘“Good heavens! You're right,’’ squawked 
another. ‘‘ The silly fool must have forgotten 
we've already had our evening meal. Follow 
me, girls,” and as one bird they fluttered and 
flopped across the ploughed field to fall in 
behind the farmer with chuckles of delight. 
Since it is but rarely that hens obtain a feed 
of good sound corn these days they were most 
reluctant to leave this unexpected and delight- 
ful meal; so by the time I, with the help of the 
farmer and his man, had driven the last pro- 
testing member of the flock off the muddy 
ploughed field to the enclosed run I was in no 
fit state to attend a cocktail, or any other, party. 


* * 
* 


MEMBER asked the Minister of Agricul- 

ture in the House of Commons recently if 

he would remove the ‘“‘great green woodpecker”’ 
from the list of protected birds, seeing that, 
among other things to its discredit, its nests 
offered shelter to grey squirrels and jays. The 
Vinister—full marks to him—flatly refused to 
consider the suggestion, pointing out that the 
yaffle’’ is purely insectivorous and a very good 
fellow into the bargain, and the Member for 
Lewes reminded the House that this bird is the 
omly living thing in the British Isles that is 
able to preserve its sense of humour under the 
present Government. Here, I imagine, we are 
all in full agreement, for one of the most cheer- 
ful, if not the most musical, sounds of the 
countryside to-day is the hearty laugh of the 
green woodpecker as he rises from the 
lawn after a breakfast of insects that nobody 


] f is my experience that the really laughable 
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THE CHAPEL ON THE CRAGS: 


wants. Moreover, the suggestion that the land- 
lord should be held responsible for all the mis- 
deeds of the tenant, especially in these days 
when the rights of the landlord do not exist, is 
grossly unfair, and I tremble to think what 
would have been my fate if this principle had 
become the law of the land. 

* Pe * 


OR generations we have been taught to 

believe that a capitalist is a grossly fat man 
with a bloated purple face, in which a cigar, 
complete with band, is stuck, and a bulging 
waistcoat across which is draped a gold chain 
big enough to moor a 2,000-ton ship. Per- 
sonally, although I have seen many pictures of 
the phenomenon on political posters, I have 
never met one in the flesh. I am not quite 
certain what the popular and political concep- 
tion of a landlord is, but I imagine he has all 
the physical attributes of the capitalist with, in 
addition, a rapaciousness of expression sugges- 
tive of a Canadian timber wolf. 

If I were asked who is the average landlord 
to-day I would say that, so far as the houses and 
cottages in the average country town and 
village are concerned, he is usually a retired 
small shopkeeper or working man who, after 
some thirty years of hard work in which the 
44-hour week was never even considered, has 
managed to save just enough money to buy one 
or two small houses, on the rents of which he 
proposes to exist in his old age. I admit the 
whole idea is basically wrong, since anything 
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that savours of private ownership and inde- 
pendence of State control is now regarded as 
being almost anti-social. 

Under the existing regulations the rents of 
these houses and cottages cannot be raised, and 
therefore the income of the retired man who has 
sunk his small capital in house property is 
fixed by law at the pre-1939 rate, although 
taxation has doubled and the cost of upkeep 
and repairs trebled, since those days. The 
Government seem fully alive to the necessity 
of increasing incomes to meet present-day con- 


ditions, but, though they have been most 
generous with the salaries of Members of 


Parliament and have been tolerant spectators 
of strikes for higher wages by miners, dockers, 
transport and other workers, the unfortunate 
landlord must eke out his existence on his 
previous income. 
* * * 

N some recent Notes I mentioned a pair of 

robins that had begun to build a nest above 
the lintel of the door of the potato shed, and I 


After the birds had laid extensive foundations 
of moss and leaves for the structure in the left- 
hand corner they suddenly switched over to the 
right-hand corner, and when this second nest 
was nearing completion the site was abandoned 
for a third position in the centre of the doorway. 
Finally they gave up the door lintel idea alto- 
gether, and have now chosen a totally new site in 
a part-worn 550 x 16 motor tyre. 
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IN SEARCH OF GREATER SNOW-GEESE 


By PETER SCOTT 





1.—*THE FIRST GREATER SNOW-GEESE THAT I EVER SAW WERE ON THEIR AUTUMN GATHERING-GROUND ON TH: 


ESTUARY 


r NHE Snow-Geese are mainly natives of the 

North American Continent, but about 

127 have been seen in Britain since the 
frst record in 1871. A good many of these were 
birds which had been bred on ornamental waters 
in this country. The majority of the genuinely 
wild birds, which have crossed the Atlantic or 
come south from their Arctic breeding grounds 
by wav of the tip of Greenland and Iceland on 
their own black pinions, are probably Greater, 
as opposed to Lesser, Snow-Geese. Such birds 
appear to have reached our islands not fewer 
than 19 times; on some occasions in flocks of 
a dozen or more together. 

[he first Greater Snow-Geese that I ever 
saw were on their autumn gathering-ground on 
the estuary of the St. Lawrence in Canada 
(Fig. 1). Not far from Quebec on the north 
shore of the river isa great bluff, Cap Tourmente, 
which rises steeply from the mudflats and, 
stretching between it and the lower end of the 
Isle of Orleans, is a green marsh about five miles 
jong in front of the village of St. Joachim. It 
is on this marsh in October that the geese 
begin to collect, and before the frosts drive 
them farther south in November you may see 


| 


' 


together all the Greater Snow-Geese in the world. 
A few vears ago there existed no more than 
2,000 of these fine birds, and it seemed possible 
that they would be exterminated, but wise 
legislation and careful protection have increased 
their numbers until, when I was there in 
October, 1938, the great flock was at least 
12,000 strong. 

I was the guest of the club to whom the 
shooting rights of the St. Joachim marsh belong. 
Only a strictly limited number of geese were 
allowed to be shot each season, and a limit was 
placed also on the number that might be shot 
by any one wild-fowler on any one day. 

At dawn on the morning after my arrival 
the geese came in from the mudbanks far out in 
the river and the sun rose from behind the deep 
black mass of Cap Tourmente which guards the 
eastern end of the marsh. Skein upon skein 
swept in high and swung down the marsh before 
they reached the sunken butt in which two of 
us were crouching. They paid no attention at 
all to the silhouette decoys that lined the marsh 
just behind us. Eventually, when it was quite 
light, small parties moving up the marsh started 
to swing in towards us when they saw the decoys. 


OF THE ST. LAWRENCE IN CANADA” 


If they were deceived by them (and it wa 
usually young birds that were), they came in s 
low and close that we decided to try a plan tha 
I had always believed to be impossible. I wa 
most anxious to take some live Greater Snow 
Geese back to England, so we decided to aii 
at their wing-tips. I had never regarded myse 
as a good enough shot to make a success of thi 
scheme, and of course at anything but extreme]: 
close range it would be liable to produce 
wounded birds that might escape. But unde 
these conditions the wing tip was either broken 
or completely missed. 

Quite soon we had two fine young bird 
with no more serious injury than a fractured 
wing-tip, and these eventually reached the 
enclosure at my lighthouse on the Wash and 
joined the many other waterfowl that lived 
there until the outbreak of the war. The 
turned out to be a pair and became very tam: 
and friendly. Fig. 6 shows the gander with th¢ 
last remains of his juvenile plumage; a month 
later he was pure white all over except for his 
primaries. 

On the second day of my visit to Cap Tou: 
mente the geese apparently found the grass neai 








2.— “SITTING IN THE VERANDAH OF THE CLUB WE WERE ABLE TO WATCH WILD GEESE WITHIN A FEW YARDS. 


Greater Snow-Geese on the marshes of the St. Lawrence estuary 
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3.—SNOW-GEESE ALIGHTING BELOW 


the club-house especially luscious, for they 
grazed nearer and nearer until at last they were 
less than 10 yards from the window. Stretching 
away from there into the distance were many 
thousands of them in a carpet of white. All the 
vhile small parties, skeins and sometimes great 
masses, would come swinging in from the mud- 
yanks and from farther up the marsh. 

Sitting in the verandah of the club, we were 
able to watch wild geese under the most 
astonishing conditions grazing, fighting, preen- 
ing, drinking, and all within a few yards (Fig. 2). 
(Eight years later, and with that experience in 
mind, we have created equally good conditions 
for watching geese—this time White-fronted 
Geese—on the marshes of the New Grounds, in 
Gloucestershire, under the auspices of the 
Severn Wildfowl Trust.) Among the Greater 
Snow-Geese were a few odd Blue Geese which 
iad, perhaps, come with the white flocks from 
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THE GREAT DARK MASS OF CAP TOURMENTE. 


their breeding ground. We could count only 17 
in all those thousands, but a family of four 
young Blues happened to be in the forefront of 
the advancing gaggles as they grazed towards 
the house. 

When the frost drives the Greater Snows 
farther south, the flocks divide and take up their 
winter quarters at various points along the 
Atlantic coast of the United States. Six weeks 
after I had seen them at Cap Tourmente I flew 
down the outer banks of Currituck and Pamlico 
Sounds to Cape Hatteras. On the way I saw 
two large flocks of Greater Snows. The first was 
only a few hundred strong, but the second, 50 
miles farther south over Pea Island, which is 
a U.S. Federal Reserve, had over a thousand 
birds in it. I wondered how many of these birds 
had seen me before through the window of the 
club-house at Cap Tourmente. 

The geographical range of the Greater 
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From the painting by Peter Scott 


Snow-Goose is very limited, and the bird’s status 
as a distinct race is obscure and interesting. It 
differs only from the Lesser Snow-Goose (A nser 
hyperboreus hyperboreus) in being slightly larger 
and having a heavier bill, but the measurements 
of the two races overlap. 

Snow-Geese breed round a sector of the 
Arctic tundra from the Lena River in Siberia, 
through Kamchatka, Alaska and Northern 
Canada to the north-west corner of Greenland, 
and fly south in winter to various regions 
between the Pacific shores of Asia and the 
Atlantic shores of the United States. Alto- 
gether there are probably several millions of 
Snow-Geese, but (and this is the point) those 
flocks that are on the extreme eastern edge 
of the range, only 12,000 altogether, are without 
exception constantly larger than all the other 
Snow-Geese in the world to justify their dis- 
tinction as a different sub-species—A nser hyper- 
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4.—SNOW-WHITE EXCEPT FOR THEIR 


boreus atlanticus. Little is known 
of the breeding range of the race. 
Nests have been found in North- 
ern Baffinland, quite close to the 
eastern limit of the Lesser Snow’s 
range. The most detailed ac- 
ceunts have come from my friend 
David Haig Thomas, who was 
killed in the Normandy landing. 
He found Greater Snows nesting 
in North Greenland and took a 
remarkable series of photographs 
of them at the nest, and later 
caught both birds and persuaded 
the goose to hatch and brood the 
goslings in a crate. In this way 
he brought the pair and their family 
to England. 

“Wild-caught’’ geese do not 
normally breed for seven or eight 
and sometimes as much as twelve 
years after their capture, but this 
pair bred in England the following 
summer and the goose laid five eggs, 
all of which hatched and were 
reared. This is particularly inter- 


6.—AN 11-MONTH-OLD GREATER 


it was pure white all over, except for its primaries. 
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BLACK PRIMARIES : A SKEIN OF GREATER SNOW-GEESE 


esting, since she had laid only three 
eggs the year before in her Green- 
land nest. 

‘All too little is still known 
about the relationships of geese, 
and the Snow-Goose genus affords 
a very good opportunity for study. 
When the mystery of the Blue 
Snow-Goose is satisfactorily solved, 
and the status of the Greater 
Snow-Goose is correctly assessed, 
and we know the truth about that 
obscure group, the Bean-Geese, then 
ornithology will have made another 
useful contribution to the science 
of speciation. 

Meanwhile, not caring much 
about their status as a sub-species 
the Greater Snows will congregate 
as usual on the St. Lawrence thi 
autumn. Their dazzling white 
skeins will shine against the crim 
son of the maples as they fly in or 
to the green marsh, and the roa1 
of their chorus will echo from the 
bluff of Cap Tourmente. 


David Haig Thomas 


NOW-GOOSE, WITH THE LAST REMAINS OF ITS JUVENILE PLUMAGE. A month later 
(Right) 7.—AN ADULT NEAR ITS NEST IN NORTH-WEST GREENLAND 
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ELDER TREES AND FOWL-RUNS 


hard lower chalk, squared roughly into 
blocks, frequently nourish a growth of 
ge; and this “weather-stain,” as it would 
have been called by Uvedale Price or Gilpin, 
ymbines with the paleness of the chalk into 
st that greenish off-white tinge which belongs 
+» and is indeed the melancholy distinction of the 
rclets of elder-flower. In winter the chalk walls 
my neighbourhood often remind me of the 
rly summer blossoming of the elders, especially 
1en this greenish off-white of the walls is 
ide stronger by the insistent whiteness of snow. 
der, in fact, grows on the chalk escarpment 
ym which the walls were hewn; it grows even 
rere the blocky chalk is liable to fall, 
cause it grows quickly like a weed, takes 
tle time to mature, and has soon left a few 
sdlings to grow among the crevices in the 
alk after a fall has rooted 
up and swept it down 
10ng the rubble and blocks 
talus. 
One point on the cliff 
d the old English name 
Ellendune —“‘elder-tree 
wn’’—and all along this 
land cliff, or escarpment, 
North Wiltshire, which 
slowly retreating, as a 
ndslide occurs here and 
ere, and which seems 
iable and insecure and of 
solidity that one cannot 
ust, the chalk seems to 
‘ude a growth of elders, 
hich break and decay like 
ie chalk cliff itself. One 
istrusts elder because of its 
lick growth, because of 
s long, easily broken 
100ts, because of its fetid 
nell, because it will grow, 
ot only upon the alkaline 
il of limestones, but upon 
he hen-scratched, dust-bath 
itted hem of any old fowl- 
in. Text books of repute, 


sk walls of an old building of chalk, the 


uch as Gilbert Carter’s 

svitish Trees and Shrubs, PICTURE THE 
xplain the presence of * 
elders alongside cottages 

vy saying that they were planted to pro- 
ide the berries for wine. But there was 
never any need to plant an elder, except 
or an elder hedge, or to look far for the 
erries. 


Cottage elder trees are abundant simply 
cause they have occurred, and the cot- 
tage people have been too lazy or dispirited to 
root them out. That the Cross was made of 
‘Ider; that Judas hanged himself on an elder are 
eliefs no more surprising than the growth upon 
id elder stems of that brown jelly-like fungus 
known, in honour, or dishonour, of Judas as 

Jew’s Ear.”’ 

The elder is finely mixed up with death. 

ivelyn, disliking the scent of elder-trees, wrote : 

Though I do not undertake that all things 
vhich sweeten the air are salubrious, nor all ill 
savours pernicious yet as not for its beauty’’— 
vhich he would not see—‘‘so neither for its 
smell would I plant elder near my habitation; 
since we learn from Biesius, De Aeris Potestate, 
that a certain house in Spain, seated amongst 
nany Elder trees, diseased and killed almost all 
the inhabitants, which when at last they were 
srubbed up, became a very wholesome and 
1ealthy place.’”’ 

And not so many years ago drivers 
{ hearses were reputed to have their whip- 
iandles made of elder wood as a protection 
igainst evil spirits, or the influence of the corpse 
vehind their backs. Perhaps somewhere there is 
. motor hearse with a piece of elderwood let 
nto the steering wheel. 

Wordsworth, who felt no especial pull from 
halk country or countries of tougher lime- 
stone, very seldom allows an elder tree into his 
0ems; and as a boy, he may have grown up to 
lislike the collapsing, cringing, uselessness of an 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


elder stick; may have grown into the common 
attitude towards the elder which has prevented 
us from realising elder trees to be one of the 
finest ornaments of English landscape. How 
strong that inhibition has been one may realise 
from the elder’s ubiquity. There is hardly a 
district in Great Britain in which the elder does 
not grow, from Tresco in the Scillies (which is 
Cornish for ‘‘elder-tree homestead’’) to Scot- 
land. : 

It is not so abundant in the extreme 
north; it is not so abundant over 1,000 feet 
above the sea; but of all English trees it must 
be the one most familiar by sight, and also by 


name. 
Constable, at once a mournful and an open- 
eyed creature, emploved elders as much as 
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CONSTABLE WAS FOND OF PAINTING ELDERS. HERE, IN HIS 
HAY WAIN, AN ELDER BLOSSOMS AGAINST 


WALL OF WILLY LOTT’S HOUSE 


Wordsworth disregarded them. He brings a 
somewhat generalised elder bush into picture 
after picture (an elder blossoms, in exactly the 
right waste habitat, against the wall of Willy 
Lott’s house in The Hay Wain, a painting 
preserved in the National Gallery). He wrote 
to Leslie in the summer of 1835, and scribbled 
on the outside of the letter: ‘“‘I never saw the 
Elder Bushes so filled with blossom—they are 
quite beautiful—& some of their blossom for- 
shortened as they curve over the round head of 
the tree itself are quite elegant—it is a favourite 
of mine & always was—but ’tis melancholy.” 
That feeling, of its melancholy, persists. The 
cause of it is not only the elder’s absence of 
woody character, not only its weed’s delight in 
growing anywhere, from a limestone cliff to an 
old wall or a chalk-pit or between the wheels of 
an old motor-car on a scrap-heap, but its way of 
blossoming just in that melancholy time when 
one feels that April and May and the newness 
of the year are over. It is when the remaining 
petals on the poeticised May trees are looking 
shrivelled and rather dirty, and most of them 
are down on the ground, that the elder flowers 
begin to open, like the last froth of an ex- 
hausted spring. 

The spicy scent of the flowers is not out of 
keeping with their colour nor with the rest of 
the elder’s attributes and associations. It is not 
one of the scents analysed or discussed in F. A. 
Hampton’s book—the only book of its kind 
that I know—The Scent of Flowers and Leaves; 
but it seems to my nose to belong to his aro- 
matic group, in which are the scents of haw- 
thorn and of the broad-bean flower. If one were 
to put those three scents into a scale of emo- 
tional effect, then at the top, bean-flower scent 
induces a pure emotion of joy, that Arabian 


effect, or better than Arabian effect, that James 
Thomson had from a field of beans : 
Long let us walk, 
Where the breeze blows from yon extended field 
Of blossom’d beans. Arabia cannot boast 
A fuller gale of joy, than, lib’ral, thence 
Breathes thro’ the sense, and takes the ravish’d soul. 

This was much the way it affected that 
most sensitive poet, John Clare, or the corres- 
pondent whose reaction is described in F. A. 
Hampton’s book: ‘An extraordinary sense of 
elation and joy which amounted to excitement 
with quick breathing and beating heart when 
I was actually passing the field or close to it.’’ 
Lower in the scale, but with something of the 
same quality, comes the hawthorn scent, elating 
in whiffs, but inducing a morbid animality 
when the scent is concentrated and exclusive. 
And lower down still, the spice of elder-flowers 
produces the morbidity, the 
melancholy, the sexuality, 
sweet, fascinating and a little 
repulsive. Infact, thescent of 
its flowers is another thing 
that makes the elder diff- 
cult to see with Constable’s 
visual detachment. 

Coleridge, unlike W ords- 
worth, sees the elder not 
infrequently; and smells it. 
In the notebook which con- 
tains seedlings of The 
Ancient Mariner and Kubla 
Khan, he curiously entered 
this observation (or maybe 
this extract from someone 
else’s observation) :— ‘A 
dunghill from a_ distance 
sometimes smells like musk, 
and a dead dog like elder 
flowers.’’ The entry does not 
deserve the jocular scorn of 
Coleridge’s explorer, Living- 
ston Lowes, in The Road to 
Xanadu. Lowes should have 
read F. A. Hampton—on the 
scent, for instance, of haw- 
thorn and several umbelli- 
ferous flowers, which “‘often 
suggests the sickly sweetness 
of early putrefaction”’. Haw- 
thorn flowers contain, in fact, 
a substance which ‘‘also occurs among the 
first products of putrefaction.”’ 

If one can—at last—see and admire the elder 
as an element of landscape, while one is conscious 
of its whole actual and traditional character, per- 
haps the possibility indicates and criticises the 
morbid nature of our images and preoccupations 
in painting and poetry, our concern for decay, 
for dead trees, for blasted landscape, or the 
melancholy fringe landscape between town and 
country ; in short our prevalent sense of disaster, 
fragmentation and liquescence in which we 
accept much of the poetry of T. S. Eliot, or 
Dylan Thomas, or such destructive painting as 
that of Graham Sutherland or Dali. I doubt my 
own visual detachment when I look every year 
for the landscape pleasures of elder on the 
chalk escarpment in North Wiltshire, of elder 
on the broken walls of a cottage, elder growing 
out of the stump of an Irish round tower or 
round the mouth of a cave in a limestone valley 
in Burren (the Burren limestone does not rise 
very high). 

None the less, it is in late May or early 
June, when the elder trees all round its ram- 
parts are fully out, that I would choose to visit 
the castle or hill-fort at Cadbury, in Somerset, 
one of the many places where elder is exactly, 
visually appropriate. By an effort, perhaps, one 
can disassociate the elder from its extra self and 
realise its style of growth, its furrowed, 
shadowed bark, its combination, when the tree is 
in flower, ofcream and green, and greenery of leaf, 
and different greys of stem. Considered purely 
and for itself, elder (but for the New Zealand 
pittosporum in hedges in Cornwall and the Scilly 
Islands) is one of the few plants indigenous to 
the British Isles that is as attractive to the sight 
as are Olive trees around the Mediterranean. 


THE 








statue of Charles I has come out of 

hiding for the second time in its history 
and is once more on its pedestal at Charing 
Cross (Fig. 1). 

This, one of the oldest and best-loved of 
London statues, was privately commissioned in 
1630. by Sir Richard Weston, later Earl of 
Portland, for the garden of his new house at 
Roehampton. Le Sueur was to receive £600 
for the work, which was to be completed within 
eighteen months. The date engraved on the 
base of the statue is 1633. The Earl died soon 
afterwards and it was not erected during the 
King’s lifetime. When the Civil War broke out 
Parliament sold it to John Rivett, sometime 
Master of the Armourers and Braziers Company, 
to be melted down. 

Many readers of CouNTRY LIFE will remem- 
ber the story of how Rivett did a brisk trade 
in small articles ostensibly made from the 
metal of the statue, and then at the Restoration 
blandly produced it intact from his yard at 
Holborn. It was presented to Charles II and 
at last in 1674, when already over forty years 
old, erected on the site of old Charing Cross on 
a new pedestal by Joshua Marshall. The place 
was appropriate, for the Puritans had pulled 
down Queen Eleanor’s cross in 1647 and later 
some of the regicides had been executed on this 
spot. 

There it stood for the next three centuries 
amid a constantly changing setting. A painting 
in the Wallace Collection (Fig. 2) shows it in the 
mid-18th century against a background of 
Georgian houses and the great facade of 
Northumberland House, where modern eyes see 
Trafalgar Square and a street of amorphous 
hotels. In 1939 the statue was removed for 
safety by the Ministry of Works and sent to 
the country. A photograph of it in exile at 
Berkhampstead Castle appeared in the Press 
a year or two later with its place of retreat duly 
omitted. It was there shown standing on the 
grass with other London equestrian statues, 
grouped in an easy and natural way, looking 
for all the world as though the field were waiting 
to move off. 

It is not, however, with the statue’s physi- 
cal, but with its artistic, background that this 
account of it is concerned. It is my object to 
show that Hubert le Sueur was introducing to 
this country a formula which was already well 
established on the Continent. The prototype 
of this and of a whole brood of Royal statues 
throughout Europe is Giovanni Bologna’s 
colossal marble statue of Cosimo I, Grand Duke 


Hi sstve LE SUEUR’S bronze equestrian 
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THE CHARLES I STATUE | 
AT CHARING CROSS 


By JAMES G. MANN 


of Tuscany, erected in 1594 
in the Piazza della Signoria at 
Florence (Fig. 3). 

The reigning Grand Duke, 
Ferdinand I, was so pleased 
with his father’s statue that 
he ordered three more like it 
in bronze. One of these, rep- 
resenting himself, was set up 
in the Piazza della Santissima 
Annunziata at Florence. 
Another, of Philip ITI of Spain, 
went to Madrid. The third 
was the famous statue of 
Henri IV of France, which 
was erected on the Pont Neuf 
at Paris after being nearly lost 
at sea on the voyage from 
Leghorn. These three works 
were begun after the master 
had reached his eightieth year 
and were completed by his 
pupils and assistants, Pietro 
Tacca, Susini and Franque- 
ville. All three of them have 
passed with varying fortunes 
through the perils of political 
convulsions. Henri IV’s, 
which had been honoured by 
incorporation as a proverb in 
the French language, was 
thrown down in 1792 during 
the French Revolution. A few 
fragments are preserved in the Louvre, but the 
present statue on the bridge is a 19th-century 
replica. Philip III disappeared temporarily dur- 
ing the Spanish Republic of 1873, but when last 
seen by the writer during the late Civil War was 
still on its pedestal in the Plaza Mayor decorated 
with Anarchist flags. The later statue of 
Philip IV by Tacca (1640) was overthrown, and 
decapitated in 1936, but has since, it is believed, 
been set up again in the Plaza de Oriente. There 
is a contemporary reduction of the lost Henri IV 
statue, cast in solid bronze, in the Wallace 
Collection (Fig. 4). 

The fashion spread and nearly ali the 
crowned heads of Europe of the early 17th 
century were cast in bronze to this same pattern. 
There is a statuette of the Emperor Rudolf II 
at Stockholm which is precisely similar to that 
of Henri IV in the Wallace Collection but for 
the head. Both can be compared with one of 
the Grand Duke Ferdinand I in the Liechten- 
stein Collection at Vienna. Another of the same 
class, representing the Archduke Leopold 
William, is in the Vienna Museum. 





2.—CHARING CROSS IN THE 18th CENTURY. BY AN ENGLISH FOLLOWER 
OF CANALETTO. WALLACE COLLECTION 
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1.—STATUE OF KING CHARLES I AT CHARING CROSS 
BY HUBERT LE SUEUR, 1633 


The horses of many of these bronze statu- 
ettes appear to have been cast from the same 
model and provided with riders or even inter- 
changeable heads. They are variously attributed 
to one or other of Giovanni Bologna’s pupils, 
Pietro Tacca, Antonio Susini, Adrian de Vries 


(Adriano Frisio) and Pierre Franqueville 
(Francavilla). Note how closely the Wallace 


Collection’s Henri IV follows in its details the 
archetype of Cosimo I, especially as regards the 
head and mane of the horse, the placing of its 
feet, the very unusual nouveau art detail of the 
pauldrons and the small curly double-wings of 
the elbow and knee-pieces. 

Le Sueur was given specific instructions in 
the contract for his statue of Charles. The 
horse was to be a foot more than natural size, 
and though to-day the statue looks small in 
scale, it is actually larger than life. He was to 
take advice from the King’s ‘‘riders of grea‘ 
horses’’ as to the shape of the horse and the 
King’s action on the horse. While followin, 
these injunctions the artist continued to kee) 
before his eyes the formula in which he hai 
been trained. He is also known to have mad 
a reduction in bronze for the King’s collectior. 
Is it too much to hope that this statuette ma ° 
one day come to light? 

The sword and its hanger broke off in 181) 
and were apparently replaced, for in 184 
the lesser George and the sword were finall 
stolen by the crowd on the day of Quee 
Victoria’s drive to the City to open the ney 
Royal Exchange. The loss of the sword wa 
especially regrettable, because its transvers 
line was an important element in the composi 
tion of the whole. Donatello, it will be remem 
bered, used the same feature with grea 
effect on his famous statue of Gattamelata a 
Padua. 

In the course of reconstructing the swor' 
with a view to its restoration, the write 
noticed a quite unexpected parallel. Hollar’ 
contemporary print of the statue (Fig. 5) i 
much closer to Van Dyck’s equestrian portrai 
of the King (Fig. 6) than it is to Le Sueur’ 
bronze. The placing of the horse’s feet, wit! 
the near foreleg instead of the off foreleg raised 
the soft boots with the tops not turned down 
the details of the armour and in particula: 
the form of rapier with counter-guards bu 
no knuckle-bow, are precisely alike in the 
painting and the print. Hollar’s treatment 0! 
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.—MARBLE STATUE OF COSIMO I, GRAND DUKE OF 
TUSCANY, BY GIOVANNI BOLOGNA AT FLORENCE 


joshua Marshall’s pedestal is perfunctory to 
ay the least. It may be that there is a connec- 
ion between Van Dyck’s painting and the 
statue, and that Hollar, being aware of this, 
hose the picture to work from as being the 
more accessible. 

Van Dyck’s triple portrait of Charles I 
was intended for Bernini to make a bust from. 
Giovanni Bologna was supplied with a painting 
by Pantoja della Cruz for his statue of Philip ITI, 
and Tacca used Velasquez as his model 
for Philip IV. But if the date of c...1636 
given in the National Gallery Catalogue to 
Van Dyck’s portrait is correct, then the statue 
preceded it. It will further be noticed that 
Van Dyck painted the King in a plain, 
Greenwich-made armour, whereas Le Sueur 
has portrayed him in one with decorated 
bands of a Continental type. The 
arching of the horse’s neck is 
exaggerated in the print, but the 
smallness of its head again follows 
the picture rather than the bronze. 

In the title of his print Hollar 
(who died three years after the 
erection of the statue) refers to 
Le Sueur as “that Famous Stat- 
uary”’ and states that the statue 
was made for Lord Arundel. This 
was repeated by Horace Walpole 
in the next century, although the 
contract between Lord Portland 
and Le Sueur is extant. This is 
probably the reason why Lami in 
his Dictionnaire des _ sculpteurs 
frangais speaks of two statues; 
one ordered by Portland for his 
house at Roehampton and stated 
to be now lost, and the other that 
at Charing Cross. But Lord Port- 
land’s son claimed possession of 
the Charing Cross statue when it 
emerged from Rivett’s yard in 
1660, so there is every reason to 
believe that they are one and the 
Same; and that the reference to 
Lord Arundel is an: error, though 
it is a curious mistake for Hollar 
to have made in view of his close 
association with Lord Arundel in 
his early days in England. The 
discrepancy of the date 1633 on 
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the foot of the statue probably signifies no 
more than that Le Sueur took longer over 
the work than he had promised. 

Hubert Le Sueur was a Huguenot, who had 
worked in Paris and reached the position of 
sculpteur du Roy before coming to England 
about 1628. No productions of his on the Con- 
tinent are known, but in the country of his 
adoption he enjoyed a great reputation and 
a monopoly of sculpture in bronze. Among his 
works are the bronze figures on the monument 
of his patron Lord Portland in Winchester 


Cathedral. Henry Peacham in his Compleat 
Gentleman published in 1634 writes ‘“‘the 
great Horse with his Majestie upon it. . . now 
well nigh finished, will compare with that 


at the New Bridge at Paris or those others 
at Florence and Madrid, tho’ made by Sueur 














5.—ETCHING BY WENZEL HOLLAR OF 
LE SUEUR’S STATUE OF CHARLES I AT 
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CHARING CROSS 


4.—BRONZE STATUETTE OF HENRI IV OF FRANCE. 
OF GIOVANNI BOLOGNA. WALLACE COLLECTION 


6.—VAN DYCK’S SKETCH 
COLLECTION FOR THE LARGE PICTURE OF 
CHARLES I IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


SCHOOL 


his Master, John de Bolonia, that rare worke- 
man, who not long since lived at Florence.” 
Le Sueur is recorded as having assisted Pietro 
Tacca in the erection of the statue of Henri IV 
on the Pont Neuf in 1610. 

So completely did Giovanni Bologna 
absorb the Italian spirit during his long career 
in Florence that it is sometimes forgotten that 
he was himself a Frenchman by origin. He was 
born at Douai and took his name from Boulogne- 
sur-Mer. The horses of his statues, unlike 
his groups of animals in violent action, follow 
the staid classical tradition of the golden horses 
in front of St. Mark’s at Venice or the statue of 
Marcus Aurelius in Rome. Le Sueur has faith- 
fully followed his master in this and ignored the 
new Baroque convention of a prancing horse 
and flourished baton. 
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GLAMIS CASTLE, FORFAR—II 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF STRATHMORE 
The childhood home of Her Majesty the Queen and legendary seat of Macbeth dates from the 15th century 


HE Keep of Glamis was remodelled by 

Patrick, ninth Lord Glamis, after- 

wards first Earl of Kinghorne, in about 
1600. Further improvements and additions 
were carried out by his grandson, another 
Patrick, afterwards first Earl of Strathmore 
and Kinghorne, between 1671 and 
These are described in the Earl’s Book 
Record. 

There is an old drawing of the Castle as 
it appeared in 1686; this shows the central 
tower very much as it is to-day, but the low 
wings on either side were, at that time, 
finished with the high-pitched roofs, and 
corbie-stepped gables characteristic of work 
of the period. 

These wings were partly reconstructed in 
about 1790, when their former high-pitched 
roofs were exchanged for flat ones and they 
acquired their “Strawberry Hill’’ Gothic 
embellishments after the manner then in 
vogue. 

One of the undertakings of Patrick, the 
third Earl, was the Chapel and its decoration. 
This adjoins the Great Hall from which it 
is entered, to the north of the tower. It 
is said that a lady in grey is sometimes seen 
kneeling in one of the pews but that the 
spectre dissolves when approached. 








1689. 


and was much enlarged and enriched 1578-1620 


By OLIVER HILL 


Incidentally, an amusing story 1s 
recorded of another ghost of Glamis. “‘A 
certain church dignitary, an example of the 
clerical beggar addicted to collecting money 
for church building, was a guest at the Castle. 
One evening he had just gone to bed when, 
all of a sudden, a ghost appeared, apparently 
a Strathmore of some centuries back. With 
great presence of mind, the clergyman took 
the first word. Addressing the ghost, he said 
he was most anxious to raise money for a 
church he was erecting; that he had a bad 
cold in the head and could not well get out of 
bed; but that his collecting-book was on his 
dressing-table, and he would be extremely 
obliged if his visitor would give him a sub- 
scription. Upon this the ghost vanished, and 
has never come back any more.”’ (Glamis 
Castle, by the Rev. John Stirton). 

In 1688 the Earl employed Jacob de Wet, 
a Dutchman who had been engaged on 
similar work at Holyrood Palace, to decorate 
the Chapel with painted panels. Another 
Dutchman, Jan van Santvoort, a carver, who 
had also been at work at Holyrood, had been 
brought to Glamis in 1684 and there is an 
entry in the Record of “‘two English women, 
Mistris Moreis and her sister, house painters, 
who have been a considerable time here.” 


1.—GLAMIS CASTLE FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 


It is thought that Santvoort may hay » 
carved some of the chimney-pieces and al: > 


the Royal arms on the front and the bust ; f 


Earl Patrick in the roundel over the entranc 
This latter is an unusual feature in Scotti: 


work and unlikely to have come from th: 


hand of a native carver. One of the mo: 
interesting features of the exterior is th 
wrought-iron cresting on the roof. This 
a copy of the original ironwork, made by Joh ; 
Walker, the smith of Glamis, for Earl Patric : 
in 1673. 

The rail protects the “‘walk”’ on the rox 
and its design is characteristic of the vitalit 
of Scottish work of the period. 
in the form of thistles alternating between the 
rose and the fleur-de-lis. 
are the two miniature stone pavilions at eithe 
end of the ‘“‘walk,’’ with their domed roofs 
surmounted by the lions of the Lyons. Thes: 
pavilions take the place that would normally 
be occupied by the gable ends of the roof. The 
angle turrets in this case, however, are so 
large that they have all but ousted the gable 
end. 

An anonymous writer, mp Re to be 
Daniel Defoe, in 1723 described the ( 
it then appeared. 

“It was one of the finest old built palaces 


‘astle as 


’ 


The finials ar- 


An unusual feature 
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ENGLISH PLASTERERS IN 1620 
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2.—THE FIREPLACE OF THE GREAT HALL, DECORATED BY I 
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in Scotland, and by far the largest, that when seen at a 
distance tle piles of turrets and lofty buildings, spires 
and towers, made it look like a town. The palace as you 
approach it strikes you with awe and admiration by the 
many turrets and gilded balustrades at the top. The outer 
court has a statue on each side on the top of the gate as 
big as life. On the great gate of the inner court are 
balustrades of stone finely adorned with statues; and in 
the court are four bronze statues bigger than life on ped- 
estals’’; these were the Stuart Kings, James I, Charles I, 
Charles If and James I]. The Duke of Cumberland, 
“Stinky Willie,” rested at Glamis with his army on his a... 
way north in the ’45, but the local feeling was for the 
Jacobite cause and, under cover of night, a number of the 
Forfar men came to Glamis and cut the girths of Cumber- 
land’s horses, thus retarding the progress of the Hano- 
verian army. There is a tradition that the Duke slept 
in the same bed as that which had been occupied by the 
Old Chevalier during his visit in 1716, but, since the family 
were strongly Jacobite and consequently so unwelcome 
was their guest, orders were given, after his departure, 
to take down the bed in which he had slept. 

In 1765 the poet Gray came as a guest to Glamis and 
wrote of it rapturously to a friend in the following terms : 
“Rising proudly out of what seems a great thick wood of 
tall trees, with a cluster of hanging towers on the top 

. the house, from the height of it, the greatness of its 
mass, the many towers atop, and the spread of its wings, 
has really a very singular and striking appearance, like 
nothing I ever saw.’ 

The approach, a mile long, lay through a triple 
avenue under three gateways, the third of which, he con- 
tinues, “delivers you into a court with a broad pavement 
and grass plots adorned with statues of the four Stuart 
Kings, bordered with old silver firs and yew trees alter- 
natively and opening into an iron palisade on either side 
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4.—WROUGHT-IRON RAILING TO THE “WALK” ON THE TOWER 


3.—PLAN OF PRINCIPAL STOREY 
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5.—THE CRYPT. (Right) 6—SUNDIAL, OF EIGHTY-ONE FACETS. SURVIVOR 


OF THE FORMER EXTENSIVE PARTERRES 


to two square old-fashioned parterres sur- 
rounded by stone fruit walls.”’ 

Gates and parterres have since vanished, 
but the fine old sundial remains with its 81 
facets and the proud lions of the house, as 
supporters, with dials in their paws. 

This sundial is mentioned in the Record 
and must therefore be of the third Earl's time. 

In 1793 Walter Scott paid a visit to 
Glamis. ‘The night I spent at Glamis,” he 
related, ‘“‘was one of the two periods distant 
from each other at which I could recollect 
experiencing that degree of superstitious awe 
which my countrymen call eerie... . The 
heavy pile contains much in its appearance, 
and in the tradition connected with it, 
impressive to the imagination.... experienced 
sensations, which, though not remarkable for 
timidity or superstition, did not fail to affect 
me to the point of being disagreeable, while 
they were mingled at the same time with 
a strange and indescribable sort of pleasure, 
the recollection of which affords me grati- 
fication at this moment.”’ 

There are many treasures at Glamis. 
Among them are two portraits attributed to 
Francois Clouet, the famous Court painter of 
Henry II of France. These portraits are of 
Patrick, the eighteenth Earl of Kinghorne, at 
the age of eight, and his equally youthful 
secretary, George Boswell, his pen behind his 
ear. The latter is inscribed with the following 
verse :— 


My Lord, I am at your command 
So wes my fatheres will 
That I shud be ane trew servad 
And vet I will fulfill 
Quhat zow comand me eill 
I sall do my devoir 
God grant me have sic skill 
As had my father befoir. 
M. CCOC. LAXALT. 
Georgius Boswell, aetatis 
suae F. D. 

Another interesting portrait is that 
of the ninth Earl who married Mary 
Eleanor Bowes, the only child and heiress 
of George Bowes of Streatlam Castle and 
Gibside, Co. Durham, in 1767. 

Among the many heirlooms at Glamis 
are the portrait, attributed by some to 
Lely, and also the coat, of Claverhouse, 
“Bonny Dundee.”’ There is the sword of 
the Chevalier de St. George who came to 
Glamis during the ‘14,’ when no fewer 
than eighty-eight beds were occupied by 
the officers and gentlemen of his train. 
While here he was ‘touched for the 
King’s Evil,’ and rode away leaving both 
his sword and his silver watch, the latter 
beneath his pillow. The famous “Lion 
of Glammis”’ is a 17th-century silver gilt 
beaker in the shape of a lion. It holds 
a pint, and, when exhibited, must neces- 
sarily be emptied to the Earl’s health. 
But the most famous heirloom of all is 
the dread secret which passes, generation 
by generation, with the ancient title. 
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MAPS OF 350 YEARS AGO 


CIENTIFIC map-making, fostered in Re- 
_ naissance Italy, came to this country, 

in the 16th century, via Flanders. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, the technique of surveying 
and cartography matured at a speed almost 
comparable to the swift ripening of Elizabethan 
literature and drama. Before 1550, such maps 
as existed were mostly semi-fanciful sketches 
of the ‘“‘here are dragons”’ school; by 1600, 
Saxton had published serviceable maps of the 
English counties which—copied, imitated and 
improved upon by generations of cartographers 
—held the field until the middle of the 18th 
century. 

Early engraved county maps by Chris- 
topher Saxton, John Norden and their imitators 
have in recent years attained market prices 
that testify to their popularity among collectors 
and the general public. Comparatively little 
known, on the other hand, are the large num- 
bers of manuscript estate maps by these 
deservedly famous map-makers and by other 
talented contemporaries who, because their 
maps never found their way into print, are now 
almost forgotten. By these estate maps the 
Elizabethan surveyor, unless he was in Crown 
employment, earned his daily bread-and- 
butter. 

The period that followed the Reformation 
was one of prosperity and tranquility for Eng- 
lish country gentlemen. The sons of the civil 
servants, lawyers and merchants who had 
acquired monastic lands or the property of 
attainted nobles had settled down to quiet 
enjoyment of their possessions, and it became 
fashionable among them to commission detailed 
estate surveys and maps, as records for their 
own use or as legal evidence. Written surveys 
were nothing new, and, as Dr. Lynam of the 


Carlomery fandes 
Willow Cooke mld, 
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By IRVINE GRAY 


British Museum tells us (British Maps and Map- 
makers, page 11), rudimentary estate maps had 
been made, chiefly for monastic houses, since 
about 1350. But a survey in the form of an 
accurate map, or Platt, as it was called, was a 
practical advance of great importance. ‘‘The 
surveigh by plat”; claims Ralph Agas in a 
pamphlet published in 1596, “ . shall be for 
continuall evidence and perpetuall preservation 
of all lands and tenements unto the owners 
thereof.’’ Many of these local maps of manors 
or farms are still in existence, some in public 
collections, but the great majority in the muni- 
ment rooms of colleges or country houses, in the 
offices of family solicitors, and in local record 
offices. 

Two such estate surveyors were John 
Walker, senior, and John Walker, junior, doubt- 
less father and son. Both were employed by 
landowners in Essex, and the period of their 
known activity was from 1586 to 1616. A score 
of maps and surveys, bearing their signatures or 
unmistakably by their hand, are among col- 
lections of private muniments deposited by 
various owners in recent years in the Essex 
Record Office at Chelmsford; it is only through 
the Walkers’ work having been brought to- 
gether in this way that its quality and their 
importance as surveyors has become evident. 

The earliest example of the elder Walker’s 
craftsmanship that has come to light so far is 
a survey, in book form, of the manor of Rivers 
Hall in Boxted, north of Colchester. It is dated 
1586. The survey, recording the customs of the 
manor as well as the name and lands of every 
tenant, is illustrated by fourteen small maps in 
ink and water-colour, showing the area of each 
field, with miniature houses, barns, the church, 
and even gates, stiles and individual trees. 


aS rpures halk 


References are given by letters in red, and tie 
whole document is thoroughly business-lik :, 

The surveyor’s ‘‘note for the Reader ’”’ 
is typical of the careful directions he provid s 
in his larger maps,—guidance no doubt needed 
by his clients and their bailiffs, to whom detail: 4 
cartography would still besomething of a novelt °: 
‘‘Concerning the order for the fynding ou e 
of any thing herin that you dessyer to knov : 
fyrste you shall resorte to the plattes heraft 1 
following, wher in the fyrste collum written ycu 
shall espy the name of the land howlder, tle 
name or names of the landes or tenementes thi t 
he howldeth ... In the second collum yc1 
shall fynde . . . . the number of acres, roodes ar j 
perches. In the thirde collum you shall fynce 
what rentes they pay unto the lorde, and whi t 
sute and service also. On the other opposs t 
syde you shall fynde the trew plat drawne :1 
measur after xx rods allowed to every ynch.. .’ 

This Boxted survey is certainly not tle 
production of a novice, and it is unlikely th: t 
Walker ever did better work than his “Trev 
Platt of the Mannor and towne of Chellmisforde ’ 
and ‘‘ Trew Platt of the Mannor and hamlett cf 
Moulsham,” both dated 1591, and commissioned 
by Sir Thomas Mildmay, then lord of the two 
manors, whose area included most of what is 
now the town of Chelmsford. Both maps ori- 
ginally accompanied written surveys; the 
Moulsham survey appears to be lost, but that of 
Chelmsford, after long being separated from its 
map, has rejoined it in the Essex Record Office. 
The references from map to survey have enabled 
Miss Hilda Grieve, of the Record Office, to re- 
construct a house-by-house directory of the 
little county town’s Elizabethan inhabitants. 

The two maps give a fascinating picture 
of the town and its immediate surroundings. 
As in all the Walker maps, the 
dominant colours are red and 
green. Each house is shown 
separately in bird’s-eye view, 
tiled roofs in red and thatch 
in brown, with minute yet de- 
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building called the markett 
crosse or Session House,”’ and 
“the parishe Churche.. . 
seemely furnished with manie 
goodlye Pues, one goodlye 
steeple ymbattled . . . and a 
convenient ringe of foure 
belles.” ‘‘I have here right 
worshippfull and Christian 
readers whattsoever you be,’’ 
says the draughtsman in his 
table of directions on the 
Moulsham map, “‘sett downe 
a Trew and perfect platt o! 
a goodly mannor... An 
if you do well behowlde th: 
platt you may very well not 
and perceyve the parke pall. 
going abbute the parke an 
whatsoever else. . . .” 

Lord Rayleigh has a fin 
map of Terling Place, made 
also for the Mildmay family 
in 1597 and showing the for 
mer mansion of the Bishops o 
Norwich. Between 1598 an 
1605 Walker was engaged o1 
estate maps for Sir John Petre 
whose descendant, the presen 
Lord Petre, owns them to 
day. Ina map of Ingateston 
(1600-1601) “‘John Walke 
the yonger’’ appears for th 
first time as a collaborato1 
and all but two of the map 
later than this date are b 
both surveyors. A map ¢ 
West Horndon (1598) is th 
largest of all the Walker map 
—5 ft. 6 ins. x 3 ft. 8 ins.— 
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WITH ACCOMPANYING MAP, FROM JOHN WALKER SENIOR’S SURVEY OF RIVERS 


HALL IN BOXTED, 1586 


and has many interesting feat 
ures ; for example, the tenants 
names and the description 
of their holdings, instead o 
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either side of the map. 

Next come a small but noteworthy map of Mascalls 
Bury in White Roothing, dated 1609 and signed by John 
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Mz 
Mundon Hall, near Maldon (1612). 
anningfield, neither signed nor dated, is obviously a 
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( »ntical in measurements. 
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ing in a separate survey, are given in long tables on 


alker, junior; then one of the Househam Hall estate in 


itching (October, 1609); and an uncoloured map of 
A map of South 


ilkker and doubtless a companion to the well-drawn 


nd finely coloured East and West Hanningfield map 


de for Lord Abergavenny in 1615. The latest in date 
the known Walker maps is one of two manors in the 
ishes of Stock and Buttsbury, 1616, probably by the 
, though we are merely told: “ Johannis Walker hoc 
cripsit.”” Less delicately coloured than most of the 
iers, it resembles a map of Springfield Hall and Dukes, 


. .t Chelmsford, but the latter’s date, not easily legible, is 


\bably 1604. Both were made for Sir John Tyrell, of 
celebrated Essex family reputedly descended from the 
ver of William Rufus. 

The Walkers’ “ platts’”’ were commissioned and drawn 
practical purposes, and we cannot expect to find in 
m the artistic embellishments lavished by Saxton and 
-den on county maps that were to be printed and sold 
the public. Nevertheless, the best of them have great 
rm as well as great interest. They bear comparison 
h the estate maps of such leading surveyors of the 
iod as Ralph Agas and Thomas Langdon. They lack, 
s true, the superfine penmanship that Agas advertised 
his speciality and the handsome cartouches with which 
igdon adorned some of his fine series of estate maps 
de for Corpus Christi College, Oxford. On the other 
id, the colouring of the Walker maps—astonishingly 
sh after 350 years—has an attraction that is all its 
n, and so has the graceful English of their ‘‘ Tables.” 
the accuracy and practical utility of their surveys it 
-d only be said that the Walkers’ fields are often easily 
ognisable on the modern ordnance map, and are almost 
The tiny pictures of churches 
d manor houses, farms, cottages, barns and windmills 
> exceptionally good and often of much value for local 
story. The names of fields are usually given, and some- 
les even names that had become obsolete, as in the 
ist Hanningfield map, ‘“‘in which Platt, right honour- 
le, you shall finde written the moste knowne names 
these dayes with dyverse of the aunciente names.”’ 
some of the maps elaborate use of colour is made for 


tinting boundaries to show the ownership or to distinguish 


+ 


\ 


maps. 
themselves. 
their home was Kent’s Farm in West Hanning- 
sid, near Chelmsford, where John Walker the 
younger was buried in 1618, and John Walker 


fie 


Valkers, all the. more so because they have left 


e demesne lands, the freeholds and the copyholds. 
It is natural to feel some curiosity about the 


strong impression of personality upon their 
But they tell us almost nothing about 
Local records have revealed. that 
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CHELMSFORD IN 1591. THE CHURCH, SESSIONS HOUSE AND CENTRE 
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we 


OF THE TOWN FROM THE ELDER JOHN WALKER’S MAP IN THE 
ESSEX RECORD OFFICE 


the elder in 1626. They appear to have been of 
yeoman stock, but certainly were men of some 
learning; a good surveyor had to be, as Norden 
pointed out in his Surveyor’s Dialogue (1607) : 
‘But everyone that hath but a part of the arte 

. is not thereby to be accounted a Surveyor, 
as some Mechanicall men and Country-fellows, 


a ht} ad s 





w 





that can measure a peece of land . . . though 
illiterate . . . Besides the faculty of measuring 
and platting, he must have the understanding 
of the Latin toong, and have some sight in the 
common lawes...and beable to reade and under- 
stand any auncient deeds or records, and to 
judge of the value of land, and many other 
things.” 

John Walker, senior, styled him- 
self ‘‘architect and surveyor” in the 
Boxted survey of 1586, and elsewhere 
is ‘‘architector.”’ John Walker, junior, 
who wrote a delicate Italian hand, 
gave no description of his calling. It 
has been suggested that the elder 
Walker may have been a pupil or 
associate of the eccentric and deformed 
cartographer Ralph Agas, already 
mentioned, who lived at Stoke by 


Nayland in Suffolk, on the Essex 
border. It is at least worth noting 


that from the lands of Rivers Hall 
in Boxted (the subject of Walker’s 
earliest survey), Stoke by Nayland 
church can be seen only a couple of 
miles away across Constable’s River 
Stour. The owner of Rivers Hall was 
a certain John—afterwards Sir John 
—Ive, and it may be more than a 
coincidence that Agas had a brother- 
in-law named Ive or Ives. 

An opportunity of making first- 
hand acquaintance with the work of 
the two John Walkers will be af- 
forded by an exhibition of maps 
that is to be opened to-morrow in the 
Shire Hall at Chelmsford under 
the auspices of the Essex County 
Council. 


| THE MANOR HOUSE AND 

| CHURCH OF WEST HORNDON, 

| ESSEX. FROM JOHN WALKER 
SENIOR’S MAP OF 1598 
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A POST-WAR POINT-TO-POINT 


r AMHERE are few events to which I looked 
forward with more eagerness before the 
war than our annual Point-to-Point. It 

was a happy farewell party where I met for the 

last time each season those sportsmen who had 
on so many occasions pulled me along by their 
stirrup reins as I floundered on foot in wind and 
rain over heavy plough in pursuit of the fox. 
The point-to-point was my crowning glory 
in the Sporting Calendar. It came at a time 
when the land was at last drying out, the birds 
mating and singing, the trees in bud, the sun 
high in the heavens and spring in my heart. 

It provided me with a succession of thrills, 

the colourful sight of riders in their motley, the 

rhythm of the motion of horses in full gallop 
and the pleasure of backing my fancy. 


By S. P. B. MAIS 


that he was throwing up turves, and occasionally 
water. “Heavy going,” Isaid. ‘‘Where’s the 
field ?”’ 

“That is the field,’’ she said. 

We watched the horse and rider rise over 
a black fence, cross a plough, disappear behind 
another hedge, reappear in open country and 
mount the hill towards us. He was not being 


followed. He came cantering leisurely down the 
straight, and was mightily cheered by an 


immense crowd as he passed the winning-post. 
The cheer seemed out of proportion. He 
had no rival. There was no race. It was only 
when I had bought a card that I realised that 
the winner was the owner of the land which the 
crowd were so quickly reducing to a swamp. 
I listened to a lark trilling overhead and 


a, 
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This crowd was not inspecting the hors: s 
It was queueing, after the manner of people lo 12 
inured to the process of queueing, in long lires 
in front of the Tote tent. Everybody was 
betting. I felt that this was the public that 
spent so vast a proportion of its time and mon>y 
on football pools and dog-racing. They look 4 
colourless and town-bred. 

Having contributed my quota to tie 
bookies’ haul I emerged with a ticket that bc r 
a quite flattering portrait of the extreme | 
unsavoury razor-slasher who had accepted 1 iy 
florin, and went off with my _ ten-year-« |d 
daughter to inspect the course. My wife aid 
fifteen-year-old daughter stayed in the car. 

We did not get to the water-jump. \’ 
never got to the water-jump. Let me explzin 





“A SUCCESSION OF THRILLS, THE COLOURFUL RIDERS, THE RHYTHM OF THE MOTION OF HORSES” 


In those days I walked to the rendezvous, 
walked round the course, and five times ran from 
starting-point to water-jump, from water-jump 
to finishing-post. I was as exhilarated at the 
start, and as tired at the finish as any competing 
horse. 

Those days are over. On this occasion, 
Easter Saturday, 1947, I was in foreign country, 
and twenty miles from the fields over which the 
racing was to take place. I decided to give mv 
wife and two horse-loving daughters a treat. 

IThiredacar. It was as well. The day was 
cold, windy and wet. Some two miles from the 
course we passed open gates leading to farm- 
yards where enterprising farmers were prepared 
to accept five shillings for parking-space and 
cottagers welcomed motor-bicycles at two 
shillings and cycles at sixpence. Nearer the 
course a man stood in the middle of the road 
offering yellow tickets at a sovereign a time for 
the privilege of parking one’s car near the 
winning-post. It was cheap at the price. 

We joined the crawling procession and took 
up our position guided by a posse of police 
exactly at 1.45, the time for the first race. 
[ found myself on a slight knoll overlooking 
a flat low-lying valley of small hedged fields. 
The slope was black with bookies and _ their 
victims. Over the fields I saw a trickling stream 
of sightseers making their muddy way to the 


jumps. To the south rose the beech-crowned 
Chilterns. The hunt was the South Oxfordshire, 
the place Kimble. My younger daughter 


spotted a lonely rider far below us, half hidden 
behind a hedge. 
‘We're late,’ she said. ‘“‘ They’ve started.” 
The horse emerged into the open and I saw 


There was 
No farm-wagons 


turned to inspect the farm-wagons. 
none. No coaches at Lord’s. 
at a point-to-point, 1947! The loss was signifi- 
cant. It meant more than the disappearance of 
a picturesque relic of old England. It meant the 
eclipse of a section of society for whom I -have 
always had more than a sneaking regard. 

I turned to look at the crowd. In the car 
parked alongside mine I watched four extremely 
unpleasant fat men and women, for whom I 
could not imagine the countryside to have any 
appeal, gourmandising on lobster and boiled 
eggs. They washed these down with generous 
draughts of whisky. They were all very drunk. 
My children were fascinated. I was not amused. 
There were more cars than I have ever seen at 
a point-to-point. They were all filled with men 
and women so little accustomed to wind and 
rain (it was only a drizzle) that they kept the 
windows shut and never once set foot on the 
good if sodden earth. 

There were more pleasing people surging 
round the bookies, weather-beaten farm-hands 
in caps and neat Sunday suits, prosperous- 
looking farmers and their rosy-cheeked families 
going into a huddle as they fingered their silver 
and pencilled their cards, tipsters in schoolboy 
caps claiming, on what authority I don’t know, 
to be broadcasters, and inside the saddling ring 
spindle-shanked riders and ex-riders scrutinising 
with knowledgeable eyes the points of the horses 
being saddled for the second race. There was 
a notable absence of red-faced squires in loud 
check suits, bowler hats and gaiters sitting on 
shooting-sticks with field-glasses slung over their 
shoulders. Yet the crowd was larger by far 
than any I had ever seen before. 


at this point that my ten-year-old, whose name 


is Imogen, has one overmastering passion. That 
is to own her own Welsh pony. She is a fanatic 
about horses and an unusually good rider. Her 


selection for this race, the adjacent Hunts 
Ladies’ Race, was Lost Love. 

I need hardly add that she chose this ba\ 
gelding not because of his name but because «t 
his appearance. After dragging our legs over 
earth that not only looked like toffee, but fet 
like toffee, we took post close to the secon 1 
fence, where we got an excellent view of tle 
start and the first fence. 

“‘T like to get as near as I can so that I ca 1 
smell them as they pass,’’ she said. 

She has a sensitive nose. 

The starter cantered down the course, th > 
white flag rose and fell. “‘They’re off !’’ yelle | 
Imogen, and clutched my hand. Her horse le 
by a neck at the second fence. We raced bacl 
wards up the hill with our faces fixed on the fas 
disappearing horses. They made the turn an 
came racing along the valley over wet ploug : 
and waterlogged ridge and furrow abou 
a thousand yards away. Lost Love was still i: 
front, with one other horse close alongside, an | 
three others bunched together two length; 
behind. They came round to the first fenc: 
again, began the second lap, climbed the hi! 
towards us and passed within a couple of feet «! 
where we were standing. 

‘He smells wizard,’”’ whispered Imogen. 

“You ought to have been a hound,” 
replied. 

Again the field disappeared, to reappear a 
tantalising intervals through gaps in the hedges 
Imogen backed farther up the hill towards th: 
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Lost Love was still leading when 


winning-post. 

he disappeared for the last time. 
We raced towards the run-in. 

which were six deep, were craning their necks 

yelling loudly. 

“Tt looks like a finish,”’ I said. 


The crowd, 


‘‘T wish I could see,’’ said Imogen. 

I am too old to lift ten-vear-olds. “Stand 
ick a bit,’’ I said. ‘‘We might see his cap.”’ 

We waited breathlessly for what seemed an 
ernity. The cap that passed was scarlet. The 
ack cap was a length behind. 

“Lost Love lost,”’ I said. 

‘What a wizard race,”’ said Imogen. 

We fought our way to the car. My elder 
tughter, whose name is Lalage, regarded me 
ith strong disfavour. 

“We saw everything from here,”’ she said. 
What won?” 


a 


“4 


“Glen Fly,” I said. ‘Our horse was 
s cond.”’ 
“You've not been betting, have you, 


iddy ?”’ she said severely. 
Feeling as guilty as if I had 
valing jam from the cupboard, 
nfession. 
“How much?” 
“Two bob.”’ 
“Think what we could have 
tiat?’ 
‘Not even a pink gin these days.’ 
‘Promise you won’t bet again, Daddy.” 
“A cant,” 
“Why not?” 
‘It gives me a horse to get excited about.” 
“Aren’t they exciting enough without that?”’ 
I had to acknowledge that they were. 
‘‘Come on,”’ said Imogen. 
We returned to join the mélée in front of the 
i ookies. 
‘“T’m going to back the favourite,’ I said. 


been caught 
I made my 


uo 


bought with 


’ 


But I don’t like my bookie’s face. Let’s try 
1e Tote.”’ 
“Why ?” 
“It’s more impersonal. It hasn’t got a 
face.”’ 


We had to wait so long before being allowed 
to put our money on that we had only just time 
to slither down the muddy hill to the second 
fence before the horses passed. Straw from a 
nearby rick under which a crowd were sheltering 
against the gale was flying in all directions. 

“T’ve got a piece in my eve,” said Imogen. 
“It hurts.” 

‘“‘T like Moose,”’ she said as they thurfdered 
past. Her eve had recovered. 

For once my choice, made solely because 
of the odds, was right. We ran backwards up 
the hill, cannoning into and off other crab- 
walkers, with our eyes fixed on the field. 

“Tt’s heavy going,” I said, as I watched 
Moose in the lead make a mighty splash with 
his hind legs at the water-jump. My horse, 
King Karl, lav second, three lengths behind, till 
the last field. But he was being ridden wisely. 
He had a lot left in him and his rider was still 
holding him in, 

When they disappeared for the last time we 
again raced up to the winning-post and had to 
content ourselves watching craning necks and 
listening to the growing cheers. A white cap 
flashed past. 

“T’m afraid you’ve lost,” I said. 

““Who’s won?”’ yelled Imogen. 

nave. 

‘“Wizard,’’ she shouted. 

We fought our way towards the paying-out 
section of the Tote. There we stood for what 
seemed acentury. The crowd were very patient. 
I suppose they were used to waiting for their 
weekly envelope. 

“ Aren’t they going to pay ?”’ asked Imogen 
nervously. 

‘‘They’ve got to weigh in first,’’ I said. 

‘‘What’s weigh in?”’ she asked. 

I explained. Eventually a shout rent the 
air: ‘‘Weighed in.’ The crowd still stood 
patiently as beasts. 

At last the lucky winners began to seep 
slowly back from the grille. 

“How much?” whispered the rest of us. 

“5/3,” said the winners, smiling. 

They were all wreathed in smiles. It was 
my fate to be paid out by a tall, severe-looking 
woman wearing pince-nez, who looked and 
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dressed exactly like one of Charlotte Bronté’s 
schoolmarms. Not only was she in no hurry to 
pay out, she kept on looking up at the clock 
as if it was closing-time in a pub. No wonder 
she couldn’t count. I felt as if I were at an 
overcrowded post-office counter waiting to draw 
my pension from a reluctant and surly official 
whose heart was not in his work. 

Having eventually claimed our winnings 
we raced round to the bookies’ stall to scrutinise 
the names of the runners and the prices and then 
heady with victory joined the queue at the selling 
counter of the Tote. This time I backed three 
horses, one because I knew the owner of 
Hampton Silver, two because I liked the name 
of Sutton Courtenay, three because Krikanel 
was favourite. 

As before, we were only just in time for the 
start. It was a great race, and from my point 
of view eminently satisfactory. The flamboyant 
red and vellow of Krikanel led from the start. 
He was challenged for one field just before the 
run-in, but I had the satisfaction of seeing the 
challenger fall back and the great satisfaction of 
seeing the yellow cap pass the post an easy winner. 

“It’s our afternoon out,’’ I said. 

We ran back to the car. 

“We've won!” velled Imogen. 
won.” 

Lalage regarded me much as a priest 
regards the fallen sinner who has dropped in the 
ditch dead drunk after taking the pledge. 
“You’ve not been betting again, Daddy ?”’ 
I nodded shamefacedly. “I’m sorry,” I 

““T’ve won two races in succession.”’ 
“Promise vou won’t bet any more,” 
said. 

**} can't,” Isaid, “It’s the last race, and 
I’m beginning to think that I know a horse when 
I see one. Two winners out of four’s not bad 
going.” 

“Don’t swank, Daddy. 
a fall,’’ she said. 

“You must learn to avoid clichés,”’ I said. 

In the excitement I handed her my card to 
see the winners’ names, and then forgot to 
recover it. It was only when we reached the 
bookies’ rostrum that I discovered this. It was 
then too late to go back. 

“T don’t know the numbers,”’ I said. 

“Let’s go and collect our winnings,” 
Imogen. 

It was once more my fate to be held up by 
the Victorian governess, who now couldn’t find 
anv change. I felt that she had mistaken her 


“We've 


said. 


she 


Pride goes before 


said 


THE WALKER CUP 


r | NHIS is the week of the Walker Cup 
Match at St. Andrews, and if all is well I 
shall have been spending some pleasant 

and not too strenuous days on the Old Course 

watching the two sides. As I write, I know very 
little about the invaders, save some two or three 
of them, though have no doubt they are 
uncommonly good. Marvin Ward played 
brilliantly in the last match in 1938 and did the 
most unkind things to our own Frank Pennink. 
Chapman is an old friend, though we have not 
seen him for some years, not indeed since he won 
the American Amateur Championship. Strana- 
han we saw last vear at Birkdale, and since then 
he has done at least one truly remarkable per- 
formance. In the famous Masters’ Tournament 
at Augusta, the course of which Bobby Jones is 
the creator and the patron saint, he tied for 
second place with Byron Nelson, coming up with 

a great rush and two magnificent rounds on the 

last day. That, on a stern course and in a field 

comprising all the best professionals in America, 
is an achievement that speaks for itself. 
ec & 


We need have no illusions that these 
Americans are not formidable, for they 
obviously must be, but neither need we be at all 
downhearted about our own side, for I believe 
it will be formidable too. Owing to exigencies 
of time and space, I must write before the final 
trial and so do not know exactly who our men 
will be, but I am very sure of one thing, that 
they will be the best that we can produce. The 
pains that our Selectors have taken this year 
have been beyond praise, and I hope and believe 
that the players they choose will be accepted 
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vocation. By the time we reached the selling 
counter the horses were going down for the last 
race. There were three favourites, and it was 
my intention to back them all. Looking over 
the shoulders of my neighbour I spotted the 
numbers of two of them, but couldn’t see the 
third. 

“Eleven and twelve,’’ I said. 

And off we slid down the muddy slope to 
the haystack and the second fence. It was a big 
field, which thinned out into a long procession 
long before the end of the first mile. There were 
four horses in front which kept on changing 
position. It looked to me as if the pace set was 
too hot. 

Both my jockeys were wearing black caps. 
So, alas, was a third, and I had no means of 
telling at a distance which horses were mine. 
It was a grand race to watch, but I was unlucky 
by a neck. The number of the winner was 23. 
It was Ballaton, the horse that I should have 
backed if only I had not lent Lalage my card. 

Imogen plucked at my sleeve. 

“There’s a horse and rider down,”’ she said. 

The crowd was making rapidly for home, 
but in the far distance I saw the inert figure of 
a jockey in scarlet and white and by his side 
a chestnut equally still. It looked ominous. 
Two of the Hunt’s whips in pink galloped down 
the hill towards the fallen. So did the remnants 
of the foot people. 

“The man’s moving, 
horse,’’ said Imogen. 

We walked slowly towards the car. 


but oh! the poor 


“How much have you lost altogether ?”’ 
asked Lalage. 
Imogen said, ‘‘There’s a horse down. | 


think he’s dead.”’ 

‘I don’t like horse-racing,’’ said Lalage. 
“It’s a waste of money, and horses get hurt.” 

For the next hour we remained in a traffic 
jam watching tractors draw cars out of the mud, 
children trying vainly to push them off the grass, 
men strewing straw as if we were outside a 
hospital, and a vast army of policemen gesticu- 
lating, waving drivers on and holding drivers 
back. It was all tremendous fun. Our car was 
on a solid road. Then the rain began to fall in 
earnest and the gale to whistle through the 
boughs of the trees. The fields looked more 
sodden than ever and the landscape, defiled with 
litter and car tracks, desolate, but I was warm 
and glowing. I had had my money’s worth. 
I was well content. All I now wanted was a hot 
bath and an egg for tea. 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


with acclamation and without a murmur of 
criticism. It is not always possible to agree with 
the Selectors’ choice in one’s innermost heart, 
but it is possible to keep silence and to admit 
that those who have carefully watched and 
studied the players are likely to know at least as 
well as those of us who have done so, if at all, in 
a perfunctory manner. Entire loyalty to their 
Selectors is the most heartening help that we 
can give to their team. 
* of ** 

It is hard to believe it, at least for the more 
elderly, but it is now twenty-five vears—or will 
be in September—since the first Walker Cup 
Match was played on the National Golf Links at 
Southampton. Whata good deed Mr. George H. 
Walker did when he gave this Cup to the United 
States Golf Association! He did a rare thing: 
he founded an international contest, which has 
from the very start produced nothing but the 
friendliest feelings between the plavers and has 
left nothing but pleasant memories. This 
cannot be said of all such matches, but it is 
entirely true of this one. There were times 
before 1938 when we felt despondent about the 
match because we were regularly and severely 
beaten; it seemed to faint hearts hopeless to go 
on. But even in those depressing days there was 
never a whisper of disagreement or unfriendli- 
ness. And then in 1938 our dream of victory at 
last came true and gave the match a new virility. 
Whatever happens this time, it has, we may 
hope, gained a new lease of vigorous life. 

For myself, whenever I hear the Walker 
Cup mentioned, I instinctively begin to whistle 
under my breath the tune of “ Mr. Gallacher and 
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Mr. Sheehan,’’ which was ravaging the whole of 
the United States when we were there in 1922. 
I recapture, even if faintly, my sensations on 
first seeing that noble course of the National 
that was even earlier, in 1913—with the sun just 
setting and the sandy road and the huckleberry 
bushes in the fading light. All sorts of little 
odds and ends of insignificant but intensely 
pleasant memories come back to me from that 
first match: the imposing figure of Mr. C. B. 
Macdonald who made the course; the spectacle 
of Mr. Dunn, famous as “ Mr. Dooley,” pursuing 
his hat down the club-house steps after dinner; 
the smile spreading from ear to ear on the face 
of my black caddie when I was safely over the 
bunker at the 35th hole; the shrill cheers of two 
young ladies who clearly thought that Bill 
Fownes and I were too old to achieve the carry 
from the 17th tee, as we unquestionably did. 
But I must not write in these esoteric terms. 
Such memories will mean nothing save to a few 
survivors of that remote epoch, who will, I hope, 
be watching this match at St. Andrews wearing 
perhaps their dark blue ties, spotted with red 
lions and eagles, to proclaim Et Militavi. Yet I 
cannot for the life of me refrain from paying 
a tender little tribute to the National, to its 
quietness and privacy (far from the madding 
crowd there will be at St. Andrews), its 
beauty and hospitality and the splendour 
of its golf with the great Charlie Macdonald 
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looking down upon it from his _ pedestal. 

I have seen all the Walker Cup Matches 
plaved in this country, but some of them are 
too melancholy to recall, and indeed I have con- 
trived to forget a good deal about them. Two 
I like to remember. In one case—1923—it is 
a rather painful pleasure, because victory was 
taken out of our very mouths, but the grand 
collective spurt by the American side in the last 
round of the singles deserves yet again to be 
commemorated. The foursomes are always fear- 
fully important, and for once we had got a great 
start in them, winning three and losing but one; 
that priceless start of two was at least intact 
by lunch-time on the second day. It had even 
in a sense been increased, since the majority of 
our men were leading in their singles, not by 
secure margins, but still leading. And then 
came the American avalanche. The late George 
Rotan, one of the most delightful of all our 
invaders, had been two down at lunch after 
having been at one time six down. He careered 
away with fours and threes and won by six and 
four. Roger Wethered, newly crowned as 
Amateur Champion, was playing beautifully 
against Francis Ouimet and stood two up with 
three to play. He went on playing beautifully 
with three fours in a row and his reward was 
a halved match, for Francis finished 3, 4, 3. I 
can still see him holing his last putt, and who 
could have forborne to cheer? Fred Wright was 


likewise two down with three to play against 
Ernest Holderness. He finished, I think, cne 
stroke worse than Francis, 3, 4, 4, and he w 5p 
all three holes and the match. Robert Gard: er 
was dormy one on our Robert Harris, but he. as 
in the thick grass at the back of the green, end 
that looked good enough for a halved math, 
It wasn’t, for he juggled his ball out and got iis 
4. And so the American heroics went on. It 
was a sad but also a heart-warming spectacle. 

Of course, the other match to recall, < 1d 
that is an unalloyed pleasure, is that of he 
victory year, 1938. We won the foursomes »y 
one and the singles by two, and he who o | 
reads the score in a book will find it hard to 
believe what a desperately near thing it w ss. 
Yet, I will openly confess that there w: re 
moments in the afternoon when if I had bi +n 
offered by some higher power a “‘negotia :d 
peace’’ in the shape of a halved match, I sho: Id 
have been sorely tempted to accept it. W1 :n 
Fischer was doing his six 3s in a row against ° he 
unhappy Crawley, when Koczis seemed to .¢ 
keeping his light shining a little ahead of Sto: e, 
when Kyle had not yet begun to pile up the 
cheering lead by which he ultimately won, the 
situation was agonising. However, this ti:ne 
our men finished like lions and all was well. If 
only we could see such a scene again as when 
Ewing laid his last long putt stone dead agaii.st 
Billows and we had done it at last ! 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SERVICE THREAT TO 
BRECKLAND 


IR,—The War Office have recently 

announced their intention of requi- 
sitioning a further 9,000 acres, in addi- 
tion to the 19,000 acres they already 
hold, as a battle area in the neighbour- 
hood of Thetford, Norfolk. Included 
in this additional 9,000 acres is a con- 
siderable area, including the Breckland 
waters of Lang Mere and Ring Mere 
purchased some years ago with public 
subsc riptions as a nature reserve and 
open space under the auspices of the 
Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust. 

If the War Office are permitted to 
take over this Trust land, there will no 
longer be any security for other similar 
land held in trust for the public benefit 
by such bodies as the National Trust.— 
C. CapBury (Member of the Council 
of the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust), 
Beaconwood, Rednal, Birmingham. 


WHITE HORSE HILL REPRIEVE 


Si1r,—Following protests in Parliament 
and in the Press, and moved, it seems, 
by a personal visit, the Postmaster- 
General has ordered the abandonment 
of the plan to establish a television 
relay station at White Horse Hill on 
the Berkshire Downs, to which you 
referred in your Leading Article last 
week. There is general relief at this 
last-minute change of heart, but why 
was such a plan ever decided upon ? 
White Horse Hill is a national 
monument in the charge of the 
Ministry of Works. Was that depart- 
ment consulted before the Post 
Office’s plans were laid? Or was the 
threat to a place abounding in beauty 
and _ historical associations which 
inspired writers as different as Scott, 
Thomas Hughes and Chesterton just 
another example of lack of inter- 
departmental co-operation ? 


The accompanying aerial photo- 


graph by the late Major G. W. G. 
Allen, which is reproduced by permis- 
sion of the Visitors of the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, shows the area that 
has been so narrowly reprieved. The 
Early Iron Age camp known as 
Uffington Castle forms the summit of 
the hill; along its farther side, from the 
top left-hand corner of the picture, 
runs the Ridgeway ; and on its slopes, 
with the hollows called the Manger 
in deep shadow below, lies the 
famous white horse or dragon.—M. 
FoRTESCUE, London, S.E.21. 


FLOWERING TREES FOR 
LONDON’S SQUARES? 
Sir,—With reference to recent 
correspondence about the London 
enclosed parks, squares and gardens 
being so dingy with evergreens which 
are ever black, I think that we could, 
at very little expense, make our London 
the most attractive city in the world. 


Forsythia, at nine feet apart, 
could be planted, with flowering 
shrubs such as ribes_ (red), lilac, 
philadelphia, etc., behind, and various 
prunus and pyrus in the background. 

This idea is in being in Laun- 
ceston Place, Kensington, and the 
general public do not in any way 
tamper with the plants or flowers. 

The small gardens facing the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in Ken- 
sington, and Sprimont Avenue, Chel- 
sea, moreover, are similarly attractive. 

H. FANSHAWE, 109, Cromwell Road, 
London, S.W.7. 


‘“PEEWITS PINCH”’ 


S1r,—An old countryman in a shop 
here the other day was heard to 
remark in reference to the weather: 
‘‘Ah, there’s worse to come, there's 
Peewit’s Pinch to come.’’ No one in 
the shop appeared to have heard this 
saying before. I should be interested 
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WHITE HORSE HILL FROM THE AIR 


PP 


See letter: White Horse Hill Reprieve 


to know what is its origin and if it is 
‘pure Sussex.’’ Perhaps one of your 
readers can help.—J. T. Hutt, Tun 
Oaks, Fernhurst, Haslemere, Surrey 


CATS AS SCARECROWS 


S1r,—The letter and photograph of 
the cat scarecrow from Angus in your 
issue of May 2 comes like an echo from 
the days of my childhood. In our 
family there was a collection of li 
sized cats, cut out of some sort of she 
metal, and, as the fruit season 
approached, they were unearthed 
the gardener from their winter reti ¢- 
ment and suspended by a cord fren 
a stick, in the manner described jy 
your correspondent. I can even nw 
recall the exact tone made by th ir 
metal bodies when blown by the wi d 
against the stick. 

As the different fruits came in 0 
season so the cats were moved on 0 
keep vigil over those just ripening, a: d 
to my childish mind the picking of a 
fruit unattended by the ever-wake: 11 
cats would have seemed incomplete. 
M. K. OyLer, 37, Ebury Str 
London, S.W.1. 


SPARE THAT PIGEON 
S1r,—May I ask readers of CouNT 
LiFE, when out with a gun, always -0 
take a second look ata pigeon in fligh ‘ 
At this time of the year, hundreds 
racing pigeons are in the air, partic 
larly at week-ends, racing to th ir 
various lofts in the country, andahas 
shot might result in one meeting 
untimely end.—H. A. HALEs, Weste 
Place, Sharnbrook, Bedfordshire. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
GREEN MAN 


Sir,—Mr. Orchard-Lisle, in his letter 
of May 2, asks for more information 
about the Green Man or Jack-in- 
Green, mentioned in my recent article 
The May Festival. This leaf-hidden 
figure—remembered on the sign-board 
of many a public-house—was un- 
doubtedly an image of the spirit of 
growth, the vegetation spirit. When 
] cescribed him as “a _ walking 
pyremid to Flora’’ I meant that to be 
taken metaphorically. English May 
Day owes little, perhaps, to the Roman 
Floralia, but Flora had her counter- 
parts among the Northern peoples, 
Teu onic or Celtic, whose customs we 
do i herit (see Fraser’s Golden Bough). 
The Green Man is depicted in Wm. 
Hor 2’s Every Day Book, 1826, and, I 
beli_ve, in English Custom and Usage, 
by | iss Christina Hole. 

\t the Chester Races of 1610, held 
on t. George’s Day, there appeared 
“T- > men in green ivy, with black 
hair and black beards, very ugly to 
beh d, and garlands upon their heads, 
wit! great clubs in their hands with 
fire orks to scatter abroad.’’ This is 
the earliest allusion to a Roman 
le, described in that century as 
a -unck of fire which shall cast forth 
div. s fire-balls.’’ In spite of its name, 


it ii thought to have been an English 
inv ition. 





PART OF A MARROW IN WHICH 
ALL THE SEEDS WERE FOUND 
TO HAVE GERMINATED 


See letter: A Forward Marrow 


But why leaves and fire? Why 
did the Green Man wave those brief 
and lustrous peacock feathers? And 
why did he look so black and terrible ? 
Not fora whim, I think. We associate 
his leafiness with rituals of water 
rather than of fire, but fire and water, 
emblems of sun and rain, had both 
been used in the ancient rites of spring, 
those acts of imitative magic by which 
growth was ensured. May Day was, in 
fact, a ‘‘Festival of Fire,’’ called 
Beltane in Celtic Britain, and the 
Beltane bonfires were still burning in 
Scotland during the last century. In 
England they have long since vanished 
but the Green Man still remembered 
his connection with fire—he was a 
feature of the Chimney-sweepers’ May 
Day. — LAURENCE WHISTLER, 18, 
Lansdowne Walk, Holland Park, W.11. 


AN OLD FRONTAGE 
PRESERVED 


Sir,—During road-widening at King 
Cross, near Halifax, Yorkshire, a two- 
Storey 16th-century house known as 
Allan Fold was pulled down to make 
wey for a modern hotel. Mr. G. Dent, 
a member of the local Antiquarian 
Society, suggested that. instead of the 
Stones from the old house being 
carted away, the lower storey should 
be re-built exactly as it was, in the 
lower part of a retaining wall. 


The accompanying photograph 
Si0ows how well the work has been 
ascomplished. The portion of the 
house re-built retains all its old charac- 
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FOSTER-MOTHER TO LAMBS ORPHANED IN THE WINTER 
STORMS 


See letter: 


ter, except that the “windows”’ are 
plain stone slabs.—ARNOLD JOWETT, 
Halifax, Yorkshire. 


A FORWARD MARROW 
S1r,—The accompanying photograph 
depicts part of a marrow, the last of 
several harvested last autumn. When 
this marrow was opened recently to be 
made ready for the pot, every seed was 
found to have germinated, and the 
little flesh that remained round the 
mass of roots was bitter and quite 
uneatable. The skin was sound and 
so hard that it had to be cut with 
a saw.—JAMES F. LEvISOHN, 46, 
Woodhall Gate, Pinner, Middlesex. 


BRIDGES AT PUTNEY 
S1r,—With reference to recent corres- 
pondence about Putney Old Bridge, 
according to the first edition of The 
Oarsman’s Guide to the Thames, pub- 
lished in 1855, there was another bridge 
above the one described as “‘ Putney 
Bridge (Wood).”’ 

“The narrow bridge above, or 


water bridge,’’ it declares, ‘‘is for the 
conveyance of the pipes of the 


Lambeth and Chelsea Waterworks 
Company, an unsightly object and 
a great obstruction .. . etc.”’ 

A note by my father (1825-1905), 
whose parents lived at Putney, says in 
relation to Putney Bridge: ‘‘ Erected 
1729 at a cost of £23,975. Contract for 
New Stone Bridge £240,000. First 


stone laid 1884.”—F. G. LEVIEN, 
Little Johns. Elmstead, Colchester, 
Essex. 


The Old Cow and Her Fosterlings 


ROYAL LEGEND 
S1r,—Apropos of recent correspon- 
dence about the legend ‘Exurgat 
Deus dissipentur inimici eius,’’ this 
pious motto was not only not exclu- 
sively used by James I and Charles I, 
but the former was not even the first 
to employ it on his coins. The credit 
for this must be given to the Scot- 
tish King James III, who used the 
legend on his new gold coinage, the 
unicorn and half-unicorn, first struck 
in 1486. 

The same legend also appears on 
the gold coins of the same denomin- 
ation of James IV (1488-1513), and 
again on gold and silver coins of 
Mary Queen of Scots.—D. F. Spink, 
St. Patrick's, Bessels Green, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 


AN 18th-CENTURY 
LOCKSMITH 


Sir,—Recent correspondence about 
John Wilkes, the 18th-century Birm- 
ingham locksmith, prompts me to 
send you the enclosed photograph of 
a beautiful figure of him in Chelsea 
Derby china in my possession, in the 
hope that it may interest others of 
your readers.—V. RONALD S. HASLaM, 
Darley Mount, Darley Abbey, Derby. 


THE OLD COW AND HER 
FOSTERLINGS 


S1R,—The old cow shown in my photo- 
graph had grown weak in the legs, and 
was to be killed off before-the recent 





NEAR HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE: PART OF A 16th-CENTURY 
HOUSE RE-BUILT INTO A RETAINING WALL 
An Old Frontage P reserved 


See letter: 
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severe weather orphaned so many of 
her owner’s lambs. His hands being 
full enough already trying to make up 
for lost time on the land, the farmer 


who farms Dalhowan Farm, near 
Crosshill, in Ayrshire Scotland 
was unwilling to spend the time 
needed to bottle-feed all of the 
orphaned lambs, and he tried the 
experiment the successful result of 


which is shown in the photograph 


The old cow is now feeding six 
lambs, and every one is thriving, as is 
suggested by the sturdiness of the 
two lambs in the picture. The lambs 
take little or no notice of the cow's 
occasional objections, and for the 
most part she allows them to feed 
undisturbed.—W. McC., 4v 


TILE DRAINAGE ov. 
DRAINAGE 


Sir,—I read with interest the remarks 
of Cincinnatus in your issue of April 
18 on land drainage. I cannot but 
feel that more details of mole drainage 
costings would open the eyes of those 
who consider it an attractive form of 
economical land drainage. Were it 
not for the low rates for which this 


MOLE 


work is carried out by County Execu- 
tive Committees, mole drainage would 
in my opinion be soon superseded by 
tile drainage. 





A FIGURE IN CHELSEA DERBY 


CHINA: JOHN WILKES OF 
BIRMINGHAM (1727-1797 
See letter: An 18th-century Locksmith 


The cost of a mole and standard 
is, I believe, about £7 10s. each 
In stiff clay, in spring and summer 
months, it is comparatively easy 
to use one each day, sometimes 
more. 

To work in stony soil, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Nicholson, would make 
the cost prohibitive; no private con- 
tractor would stand the strain. From 
the point of view of cultivation, the 
mole is no doubt a great asset, but 
rather than carry it out every three 
to five vears, I should prefer tile 
drainage, subsidised to 50 per cent. of 
the cost by grant in aid, as likely to 
prove more economical, when both 
operations could be carried out by the 
farmer himself. 

The danger of mole draining lies 
in the failure of a drainage operator to 
appreciate the contours of the fields. 
Without levels the mole often curves 
with the surface, no matter how long 
the team of the drainer may be, 
resulting in wet pockets, which can 
be relieved only by tile drainage 
Taking levels for mole draining would 
raise the cost enormously, and place it, 
from a financial point of view, very 
close to the sole and initial cost of tile 
drainage. 

As regards threshing, which 
Cincinnatus also discusses, I fully 
agree that the corn produced from the 
drum has no comparison with that off 
the combine, but with the modern 
electrically-driven (or other type of 
motor) dresser, a better sample can be 
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obtained, at the cost of a few pence per 
ton, than from a threshing drum. 

In these days of mechanisation, 
it is hard to find a convenient moment 
to spare a tractor, especially in this 
present season; a portable engine to 
drive a drum is the ideal. 

For the larger type of farm, which 
can run three combines, the ideal lay- 
out is two combines with tanks, and 
one with a sacking-off attachment, a 
storage plant, with dresser, and two 
tip-up trucks. In the early morning, 
and in the evening, when the com- 
bines cannot run, the corn is shot from 
the sacks off the sacking attachment, 
and for the rest of the day from the 
two tankers, into tip-up trucks, and 
direct to the store. After passing 
through the storage plants’ dresser, it 
can be sacked off mechanically or 
stored. A pick-up baler to deal with 
the straw completes the outfit. 

Only straw that is required for 
thatching need be dealt with by the 
threshing drum in this method. Weed 
seeds left on the land can be dealt with 
by chain-harrowing, so that they 
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It is believed that the reservoir of 
infection is the brown trout, which 
may survive the disease and become 
a “healthy carrier,” exactly like a 
human typhoid-carrier. Furunculosis 
was probably introduced into this 
country with hatchery-bred trout from 


the Continent, and was. widely 
disseminated by stocking with 
“carrier’’ fish, often survivors of 


epizootics in hatcheries. 

Although this state of affairs 
was checked by legislation, and by the 
effective co-operation of hatchery 
owners, a slight continued spread of 
the disease occurred, often in waters 
with no record of stocking, and usually 
in rivers adjacent to infected areas. 

The writer was concerned in the 
investigation of diseases of fish in the 
years immediately before the war, and 
came to the conclusion that this 
spread of furunculosis was caused by 
wandering sea-trout. These fish, 
much less completely faithful than the 
salmon to their own home waters, 
certainly contracted the disease, and 
quite probably carried it from estuary 
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A SNAKE-CHARMING PERFORMANCE WITH HAMADRYADS 
IN CENTRAL BURMA 


See letter: 


germinate before 
RICHARD KR. STOPFORD, 
Farm, Thriplow, Cambridge. 


THE LANCASTER-KENDAL 


ploughing.— 
Thriplow 


CANAL 
SIR The interesting article, New 
Life fov Our Canals (April 11) 
referred to the beautiful Lancaster 
Canal. Your contributor will, no 
doubt, be pleased to learn that 


a stretch of this lovely artificial water- 
way between Hest Bank (near More- 
cambe) and Carnforth was re-opened 
for pleasure traffic during the summer 
of 1946 and a regular boat service ran 
between the two places. During the 
next few weeks this service will be 
extended northwards to Tewitfield, 
where the ancestors of George Washing- 
ton lived. 

Those travelling by this novel 
route expressed great surprise at the 
lovely scenery, for not only does the 
canal pass through the pretty grey 
village of Bolton-le-Sands, but for a 
long time it goes on a shelf overlooking 
the grand are of Morecambe Bay, with 
the Lakeland mountains behind. 

\ century ago there was a regular 
packet-boat service between Kendal 
and Preston, but this closed when the 
railway was constructed and opened 
in 1846—-exactly a hundred years 
before the Lancaster canal found a new 
life.—SYDNEY MOoOoORHOUSE, 
1-le-Sands, Lancashire. 


A SALMON DISEASE 
Sir, In a recent notice of Fishing 
Facts and Fancies, by H. G. Michel- 
more, your reviewer mentions the 
author's belief that furunculosis of the 
Salmonidae is brought in from the sea, 
and rather implies that this idea is 
false, on the ground of the occurrence 
of the disease in enclosed waters. 


lease of 
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Burmese Snake-charmers 


to estuary. Thus certain occurrences 
of furunculosis may be derived from 
the sea, as Mr. Michelmore has 
suggested, although this is by no 
means always true.—K. A. BIsseET, 
Ph.p., Department of Bacteriology, The 
Medical School, University of Birming- 
ham, Birmingham, 15. 


DESIGNS FOR GEORGIAN 
SHOP-FRONTS 


Sir,—After reading your recent article 
on Georgian shop-fronts I thought you 
might be interested in the enclosed 
photostat of a design by William Pain. 
It is one of five shop-fronts illustrated 








16, 1947 
in his Practical House 

Carpenter of 1799. It was 

from books such as this 

that the builders of our 

country towns obtained 

many of their ideas.— 

RICHARD BUTTERWORTH, 

27, Grange Park, London, 

N.21. 

[A re-issue of some 
of Pain’s designs under 
the title of Decorative 
Details of the Eighteenth 
Century, by William and 
James Pain, has recently 
been published, with a 
preface by Professor 
A. E. Richardson 
(Tiranti). This and four 
other equally attractive 
designs for shop-fronts 
are included in the book. 
—Ep.} 


BURMESE 
SNAKE- 
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A SHOP-FRONT FROM WILLIAM PAIN 5 


CHARMERS 


Str,—The enclosed 
photographs were taken 
during a snake-charming performance 
given recently by a Burman woman 
and her husband from Mount Popa in 
Central Burma. The snakes are hama- 
dryads, averaging 12 ft. in length. 

Before the performance the snake 
which the woman is kissing was given 
a live healthy fowl to bite; this it did, 
and the fowl] died in three minutes. 
The man is the woman's third husband 

the other two died of snake-bite 
inflicted during the training of previous 
snakes. 

I examined the snakes after the 
performance depicted in the photo- 
graphs and am prepared to state that 
the fangs and poison sacs of all of them 
were intact. 

Mount Popa is renowned as the 
breeding place of hamadryads, which 
are considered holy and worshipped 
there—G. R. Saran (Major), 8th 
K.G.V.’s O. Lt. Cav., c/o 48 Ind. Inf. 
Bde., SH. ALF. 


TOAD IN THE STONE 
Sir,—Apropos of recent correspou- 
dence about toads found in solid stone, 
the belief that living toads could be 
found in rocks appears to date from the 
16th century; at any rate, it is recorded 
by many naturalists of that and the 
following century, but not, so far as I 
know, by any earlier cbserver. 

There was a certain amount of 
controversy about the matter, as 
there appears to be even to-day. 
Cesalpinus, a 16th-century naturalist, 
wrote against the notion that worms 
and animals were found alive within 
metals and rocks, but Aldrovandus 
thought they might be, though very 
rarely. He states, writing at the end 
of the 16th century, that a living 
frog was found in a block of marble at 
Antwerp, while at Ancona a score of 
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ON A STRETCH OF THE RE-OPENED CANAL AT 
BOLTON-LE-SANDS 
See letter: The Lancaster-Kendal Canal 


PRACTICAL HOUSE CARPENTER (1799 


See letter: 


Designs for Georgian Shop-fronts 


living fish or mussels were releas«d 
from one big rock. Thomas Moffe’t, 
writing about the same time, a'so 
favoured the belief. He had been told 
of worms, toads and scorpions being 
found alive in rocks, and could not see 
why animals should not be generated 
in stones, since stones were generated 
in animals. A curious way of reason- 
ing, to say the least. 

It was, in fact, thought that a 
particular kind of frog or toad lived in 
the centre of rocks. Edward Topsell 
in his History of Serpents (1608), based 
on the earlier work of the German 
naturalist Gesner, thus speaks of the 
Padocke or Crooked backe Frogge: 
‘This is found deepe in the earth, in 
the midst of rocks and stones when 
they are cleft asunder, and amongst 
mettals, where-into there is no hole or 
passage, and therefore the wit of man 
cannot devise how it should enter 
therein,only there they find them when 
they cleave those stones in sunder with 
their wedges and other instruments. 
Such as these are, are found neecre 
Towers (Tours) in France, among a 
redde sandy stone, whereof they make 
Milstones, and therefore they break 
that stone all in peeces before they 
make the Milstone up, least while the 
Paddocke is included in the middle, 
and the Mill-stone going in the mill, 
the heate should make the Paddocke 
swell, and so the Mill-stone breaking, 
the corne should be poysened. As 
soone as these Paddockes come 01 
into the ayre, out of their close places 
of generation and habitation, they 
swell and die.”’ 

So to the long list of danger 
imaginary or otherwise, that peoovle 
of the time of Elizabeth had to 
face, must be added that of beng 
poisoned through eating ground up 
toad in their bread. It is interestiug, 
incidentally, that the notion of he 
toad dying as soon as it reaches ‘he 
air, mentioned by your correspond nt 
in his letter of March 28, in conr:c- 
tion with both the toad and the lizavd, 
is borne out by Topsell, writing so 
long ago.—Brian Lawn (Dr.), ld 
Essex House, Barnes, Surrey. 


THE WISE SQUIRREL 
S1r,—One evening recently, dur 1g 
a gale which intensified during he 
night, I watched a squirrel ascend 1n 
oak tree next to my chicken run ut °r- 
ing squeaks which were returned 11a 
more youthful voice. The squi’rel 
pushed into a small nest and evic ed 
a youngster lightly covered v th 
fur but only a few inches long. 

Having arranged the young sq ir- 
rel comfortably in its jaws the pai nt 
descended the tree, head downwa: is, 
and went off through the copse—bi by 
in mouth—to a tree containing a m. ch 
larger nest some distance away. 11 1i 
morning the small nest was blown cut 
of the tree and was found lying on — he 
ground below.—PuyLLIs B. C, Bar 2k 
(Miss), Have Hatch, Berkshire. 
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MOTOR NOTES 





industry, Most of our car factories were kept 
up to 100 per cent. efficiency during the war, 
while engaged on essential work, but in the 
average French factory the conditions are little 
short of heartbreaking. They are forced to work 
with old machine tools and out-of-date equip- 
mert, while the necessary raw materials are in 
ver) short supply. In addition, the factories are 
sadcled with very heavy labour charges, while 
the »peratives are faced with ever-increasing 
livii g costs. These facts, allied with the 
pov 2rful hold politically of the Left, have 
not 1elped to improve relations between the 
em; ‘oyers and employed. 

To-day, the entire industry is under 
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capacity of 610 c.c., and with a total weight of 
9.3 cwt. The undriven rear wheels are sprung 
by an unusual arrangement of torsion bars, 
which should give not only flexibility and com- 
fort, but almost complete freedom from roll or 
side sway. 

For such a small car the internal body 
dimensions are good: the distance from the 
windscreen to the rear window is 70 inches, that 
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TRENDS IN FRANCE > By J. EASON GIBSON 


URING a recent visit I made to Paris it The Panhard is powered by a flat-twin air- as good a_ power-weight ratio as Panhard 
D was possible to study at first hand the cooled engine which gives the excellent power have obtained, should ensure an adequate 
~ prevailing conditions inthe French motor output of 25 brake horse power, from an engine _ performance. 


It did not prove possible for me to carry 
out tests of the Panhard, but I was fortunate to 
have a run on the little Renault. Theoretical 
anticipations were confirmed during my tests 
with the car. The amount of room was surprising, 
and the degree of silence and smoothness at 
any normal speed was equal to the average mass- 
produced 8 h.p. car; it was only at the lowest 
engine speeds that roughness was felt. I did not 
take acceleration figures, as the speedometer 
appeared to be inaccurate and I had 
not the facilities for checking it. From the 
general feel of the car the performance 
seemed to be quite adequate for a car of 
this type. The maximum speed I would 


" > Ista 2control in some form or another. In the estimate as 55 m.p.h., and it was possible 
cas. Of Renault, the country’s largest auto- to maintain a cruising speed of between 40 
mo ile plant, the shares are directly State- and 45 m.p.h. At over 50 m.p.h., on wavy 

used ffow! 2d; in all other cases official control is and steeply cambered roads, there was a 

fe‘t, exe cised by the granting of, or failure to certain amount of sway, doubtless caused 

a'so Jera t, licences for raw material. This policy by the rear-mounted engine in combination 
told Fhas been partly responsible for the division with the type of rear suspension in 

“8 fof he industry into two widely different use. 

, 4 clases: the first, consisting of Renault, Both the Panhard and the Renault 

tog | Pai aard, Citroen, Peugeot and Simca, appear to be realistic attempts to solve 

son. gall triving to get started on big-scale pro- the problem of providing economy 
duc ion in a cheaper market; the second, motoring for the masses. At the opposite 

‘ta Jcon posed of firms like Delage, Delahaye, end of the scale Delahaye and Talbot— 

din {Ta ».0t—not to be confused with the the latter car would be sold here under 

sell | Bri ish firm—Bugatti and Hotchkiss, who the name of the designer, Lago—have 
ised fl are concentrating on building high-quality THE FORWARD MOUNTING OF THE PANHARD produced new engines giving greater 

‘he car. with an eye on the export market. ENGINE LEAVES THE ENTIRE WHEELBASE power; the finished cars of both firms 

a: Mo t of the firms in the second classifica- FREE FOR PASSENGERS have the clean lines and air of breeding 

°in [tio are granted material licences only for which the quality cars of France 

hen }0n condition that their’entire production is from the floor to the roof is 46 inches, and the are famous. The new engine from Delahaye 
igst J exy orted. width across the rear seat is 42 inches. Allthese is a push-rod operated overhead valve, from 

e oF The most striking feature of the French measurements compare favourably with the which a power output of 150 brake horse power 

nan findustry is, however, the great interest being average 8 h.p. car, which is of greater external is claimed, while the Talbot-Lago produces a 

iter Itaken in the production of real economy cars of size and much greater weight. In view of figureof170 brake horse power. Both these cars 

on advanced design. Both the State-owned these figures, although the car has not been are fitted with independent suspension, and the 
me Renault works and the old established house of _ provided with a wind-cheating body, it should Talbot also employs a Wilson pre-selective gear 
acre ¢ Panhard have clever designs in the 600 to 750 be possible to obtain 60 m.p.h., and around _ box. 

gagcc. Class, although, with typical French 50 m.p.g. It is of interest, that, while the economy 

ake J individualism, they have tackled the problems The Renault is fitted with a four-cylinder, car manufacturers are pushing their engines 

eak J quite differently. With the limited dimensions overhead valve, water-cooled engine. This is farther and farther out in front, or at the back, 
hey Javailable (the wheelbase of both cars is seven mounted in what would be called the luggage — to obtain more room, those in charge of design 
the f feet) it has been possible to provide comfortable boot on the more normal car and is, in fact, for the quality cars have retained the long 

- seating for four adults in a four-door saloon _ behind the axis of the rear wheels, with the gear bonnet, with engines mounted fairly far back. 

eee of pleasing appearance. box carried just in front of the axle casing. Properly carried out this style results in superior 

fg This amount of room has been achieved Luggage space is provided under a small false handling qualities at higher speeds. 

\s Jon the Renault by using a rear-mounted engine bonnet at the front. The plans of that individualistic artist, 
nce § With rear-wheel drive, leaving the majority of Although this method should give greater Ettore Bugatti, are difficult to assess. He is 
ices J the wheelbase free for passenger accommoda- passenger space and the wheelbase is only frac- working under handicap just now, as his factory 
hey § tion. tionally less than that of the Panhard, the is still in the hands of the Government, but he 

On the Panhard, a very forward-mounted measurement from windscreen to rear window _ has, either in prototype form, or on the drawing- 

|‘ is engine with front-wheel drive has been used to is nine inches less. There seems to be more leg- _ board, no fewer than four projects. Which of these 

to obtain similar results. On the Renault room available in the front seats than in the  willcome to fruition nobody but ‘‘Le Patron” can 
ong pespecially, owing to the use of a rear- Panhard; other vital distances are practically say. 

up J Mounted engine, the effects of varying load identical. The power delivered by the 760 c.c. It was, however, a great reassurance to see 

jag, fon the weight distribution will be largely engine is 19 brake horse power with a total in present-day France such brave efforts by the 

he J minimised. car weight of 10.2 cwt., which, although not greatest individualist in the industry. 
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THE NEW RENAULT ECONOMY CAR. 


radiator can be seen in front of the rear wing 


*TERONT-WHEEL DRIVE DYNA PANHARD. The air-cooled 


engine is mounted directly bebind the grille 


The air entry to the 
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Ready May 15 


Playing 
with Strife 


Str Puitie NEAME 


The autobiography of a 
distinguished soldier, writ- 
ten in secret in an Italian 
prisoner-of-war camp, and 
concealed n an Appenine 
monastery on the author’s 
escape. The _ thrilling 
record of an adventurous 
life, reflecting British mili- 
tary history over nearly 
forty years. 15s. net 


Paris 
Symphony 
J. RepDwoop ANDERSON 


A memorable poem, set in 
classical symphonic form, 
deriving its inspiration 
from the contiguity of two 
statues in the Louvre. 
JoHN Cowper Powys as- 
serts that this zs one of the 
rare English poems of our 
time that will be read by 
our descendants. 6s. net 


Storm Tide 


ELIZABETH OGILVIE 


Although this a continua- 
tion of the author’s very 
successful High Tide at 
Noon, it is a complete story 
in itself. Once again the 
rocky and spruce-cloaked 
Maine Coast serves as a 
background for the emo- 
tional conflicts of the char- 
acters. 10s. 6d. net 


Country Mouse 
L. ANDREWS KENT 


Mrs Appleyard appears 
again in this amusing tale 
of the Institute of Arts and 
Letters installed by Mar- 
cella Carmody, the country 
mouse, at Roland Hill in 
Vermont, and its disrup- 
tion by the arrival of a 
party of ‘refugees’ headed 
by the beautiful but de- 
signing Lady Finchfallow, 
and the energetic infant 
Viscount. 7s. 6d. net 
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THE PIG THAT WAS 
PUT ON TRIAL 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


EN, who are so fond of inter- 
M fering with one another’s 

conduct and opinions, never 
lacking a sanction, human or divine, 
for destroying what they do not like or 
understand, have at least learned to 
leave the animals alone, except when 
they are taking out their brains, or 
blinding them, or cutting off their back 
legs to see how nimbly they may run 
on two, or performing other similar 
tricks in the interests of human know- 
ledge. 

We do this now because we think 
of animals as dumb beasts in both the 
English and American sense of the 
word; but there was a time when they 
were considered intelligent enough to 
lend themselves to all sorts of dodges, 
such as letting out their bodies to be 
convenient homes for demons. And 
so they used to find themselves in 


a thick volume of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica from the top shelf of the 
bookcase in order to descend again. 
No one suggested that this was a reason 
for putting Mr. Pycraft into the 
calendar of the saints, but that is what 
was done for Joseph Desa after the 


customary searching examination into J 


his case. 

Some of the more extravagant 
stories concerning St. Joseph of Coper- 
tino (as he came to be called) may 
well be regarded with scepticism. 

What, for example, is one to 
make of this? ‘‘Having thrown the 
lamb into the air, Joseph flew after it 
high up above the trees in the garden, 
and remained kneeling in space, as it 
were, for more than two hours.’’ But 
that he could, in certain conditions, 
cause his body, for what this was worth, 
to rise a little way from the ground, is 
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SOME HUMAN ODDITIES. 


By E. J. Dingwall 


(Home and Van Thal, I5s.) 


BAUDELAIRE. By G. A. Wagner 
(Falcon Press, 7s. 6d.) 


THE ROMANCE OF WINDSOR CASTLE. By Hector Bolitho 
(Evans Brothers, 10s. 6d.) 
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trouble with the theologians. Mr. 
E. J. Dingwall reminds us in Some 
Human Oddities (Home and Van Thal, 
15s.) that “for centuries animals were 
tried for their misdeeds in ecclesiastical 
courts, and even moles, leeches and 
insects were hailed before the law to 
answer for their crimes. Indeed, in the 
14th century, one poor old sow was led 
off to punishment dressed up in vest, 
drawers, and a pair of gloves; at other 
times caterpillars had to be severely 
dealt with by the priests.”’ 


DEMONS ON TRIAL 

It is hardly correct, I suppose, to 
say that “‘animals were tried.’’ What 
was being tried was the demon that 
had entered into the animal. Once 
you accept as literally true the idea 
that the devil entered into a serpent 
and tempted Eve, clearly there is no 
reason for rejecting any of the supposi- 
tions that Mr. Dingwall lays before us. 
He tells us that he has a great collec- 
tion of material on “the history of 
human stupidity and fanaticism,’’ and 
in this book he gives us some repre- 
sentative pieces, dealing both with 
laymen and clerics, and ending with 
the case of “Angel Anna,’’ so recent 
that many now living can recall some- 
thing of it. But that was sheer 
humbug and criminal trickery, and has 
nothing to do with the far more 
important questions raised by the 
doings of ‘“‘convulsionnaires,’’ spirit- 
ualists, people who “levitate’’ them- 
selves, and so forth. 

The first chapter deals with one of 
the most famous cases of levitation on 
record. 

Joseph Desa, who was born in 
the opening years of the 17th century, 
is alleged to have possessed this gift of 
questionable utility. Mr. Wells wrote 
a story called The Truth about Pycraft 
in which Pycraft found himself able to 
rise off the ground and had to seize 


testified to by many witnesses of fair 
credibility, though it should not be 
forgotten that good faith in a witness 
does not necessarily imply truth in his 
evidence. Joseph was an excessively 
dirty, self-lacerating, unhealthy person 
and added nothing to human knowledge 
or well-being. 


IS IT AUTO-SUGGESTION ? 


There seems little doubt that 
certain people of Paris, whose useless 
and discreditable doings are here 
recorded, could, when in a state of con- 
vulsion, receive without harm heavy 
physical punishment, though one 
shudders to think of the state of mind 
of those who administered it. It was, 
you may well believe, anything but 
a scientific state of mind; and it is the 
absence of this that Mr. Dingwall 
deplores. He would like to see set up 
a medical committee to report upon 
‘queer and unusual events of interest 
from the medical, psychological or 
social points of view.” 

It is clearly this author’s opinion 
that auto-suggestion accounts for 
a good deal. He speaks of the case of 
a spiritualist medium, whom he calls 
“X’’—“because the full reports of 
this case have not yet been published.” 
He himself investigated the case and 
believes the medium was “an honest 
woman.” He believes, too, that cer- 
tain witnesses were honest in reporting 
what they considered to be the 
phenomena that occurred. But, for 
him, nothing happened. ‘While the 
sitters listened to exquisite music, I 
heard nothing. No materialised dog 
settled on my lap as I sat waiting. No 
phantom stood in the cabinet to hold 
out a chalice to me. . . . The evidence 
suggests that there were scarcely any 
phenomena beyond those supplied by 
the imagination of the sitters,’ 
Possibly, Mr. Dingwall suggests, there 
was no more than this in the case of 
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BUTTERFLY 
LIVES 


S. Beaufoy 


The life histories in photogr: ph 
of popular species of Br tis 
butterflies, with descriptive ex! 

12s 6 


HAUNTS O 
BRITISH DIVER 


Niall Rankin 


A study of three species of di ‘in 
birds illustrated with a serie: 0 
unique photographs. 125% 


TALES OF 
OLD INNS 


Richard Keverne 











Entirely revised by Hammon 
Innes: with new photograph 
and maps. 6 





GOOD BOOKS 


AVAILABLE AGAIN 


ARTHUR BRYANT 
The Years of Endurance 12s 6 


NORMAN COLLINS 


London Belongs to Me 12s 64 
ANTHONY BUXTON 
Fisherman Naturalist 10s 6: 


ROSAMOND LEHMANN 
The Ballad and the Source 9s 64 





NEW VOLUMES IN 


BRITAIN IN 
PICTURES 


BRITISH GOLF 
Bernard Darvin 


BRITISH HERBS AND 
VEGETABL 'S 
George Tayior 


ENGLISH ESSAYISTS 
Bonamy Dobr e 


ENGLISH POPULAR & 
TRADITIONAL AFT 
E. Marx & M. Lambert 


Ss each 
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ye 2 number of essays, 

/- s ranging in subject from 

“4% 

#°; the personal to the 

«* scientific, from the poli- 

,% tical to the economic. ¢ 
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HERBERT JENKINS—— 
New Editions Now Ready 


| 
| 
| Arthur C. 
| 





Twomey 


| Needle to the North 


| THE STORY OF AN EXPEDI- 
| TION TO UNGAVA AND 
| THE BELCHER ISLANDS 
‘*A good book this, with 
human interest, geographical 
splendour, and scientific lure 
| finely compounded.’’—Howard 
| Spring, Country Life. 25s. net 


Martin S. 
Briggs 
Round the Shires 


‘‘Mr. Briggs has given us a 
| charming book, most pro- 
foundly illustrated with fine 
line drawings from his own 
pen.’’—Game and Gun. 15s. net 


D. C. 
Cuthbertson 


In Scotland Now 


‘* Companionable.’’—Glasgow 
Herald. ‘* Instructive.’’— 

Liverpool Post. “* A treasure.”’ 
—Aberdeen Press and Journal. 
| “Information and entertain- 
| ment.’’—Scotsman. 12s. 6d. net 


Reginald Arkell 


A Cottage in The Country 
“ Of its kind this is a little gem 
of a book, rich in, knowledge, 
observation and humour.’’— 
Gamekeeper and Countryside. 

; 7s. 6d. net 











.—— HERBERT JENKINS LTD.—— 


NA CHATTO ie, | 


@° SCIENCE, LIBERTY 
, A AND PEACE 

7 Aldous Huxley 

Mr. Huxley attacks the 
modern organization of 
power whereby every 
new scientific advance 
is used by the rulers 
io consolidate their 
power; and suggests 
aremedy. 3s. 6d. net 
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THE MILTONIC 
SETTING 
E. M. W. Tillyard 
A new edition of this 
important book, which 
forms a valuable sup- 
plement to the author’s 


Milton. 7s. 6d. net 
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J. B. S. Haldane 


Professor Haldane has 
collected in this book 


*® 
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the famous medium, D. D. Home, 
whom Mrs. Browning accepted, though 
Robert wanted to kick the fellow 
downstairs. 


A GREAT SPIRITUAL POET 

Miss Enid Starkie, who is the 
author of an excellent and scholarly life 
of Baudelaire, has written the intro- 
duction to Baudelaire (Falcon Press, 
7s. 6d.), which contains Mr. G. A. 
Wagner’s translations of some of the 


poems. The French original is given 
alongside each _ translation. Mr. 


Wagner has not attempted a rhymed 
translation or to find inspired parallels 
for lines which have a smiting beauty 
in the French. The translation is 
literal and matter-of-fact. Thereby 
is both loss and gain—gain to the 
student who wants a ‘‘crib,’’ which is 
by no means a thing to be despised, 
loss to the coming through of the spirit 
of the poems. The poem of | audelaire 
which moves me more than any other 
is Recueillement, and how its essence 
escapes transliteration you can gather 
by looking at the last three lines and 
Mr. Wagner’s rendering : 

Le soleil movibond s’endormiry sous 

une arche ; 

Et, comme un long linceul trainant 

al’Orient, 

Entends, ma chére, entends la douce 

Nuit qui marche. 

The dying sun goes to sleep in an 

archway, 

And, like a long shroud dragging 

from the East, 

Hear, O my dear one, hear the 

soft night coming. 

Miss Starkie’s introduction is 
valuable in correcting some popular 
misapprehensions about Baudelaire. 
I suppose the very title of his famous 
book, Fleurs du Mal, has had some- 
thing to do with these misapprehen- 
sions. But she insists on the impor- 
tance of reading the poems chrono- 
logically, of observing the poet's 
changing and developing point of view, 
of realising that, if some of his work 
could be considered ‘‘as symbolical of 
everything that was corrupt and 
evil,’’*there was, on the other hand, 
much that entitles him to be called 
‘one of the great spiritual poets.”’ 

To use a vulgarism, those who 
know Baudelaire least have treated 
him as a dog with a bad name and 
hanged him out of hand; and, if it is 
true that they can justify this attitude 
by reference to some of his work, it is 
no less true that “the problem of sin 
never ceased to preoccupy him and 
that his expression of remorse has a 
truly catholic ring,’’ and also that he 
‘‘is certainly a poet of great variety and 
complexity.” 


POTTED HISTORY 


Mr. Hector Bolitho, whose 
writings have added so much to 


popular knowledge of Queen Victoria 
and her family, has written The 
Romance of Windsor Castle (Evans 
Brothers, 10s. 6d.). Torun, as he does 
here, in about 100 pages, through 900 
years of English history, is to run also 
the risk of superficiality, and “super- 
ficial,’ I fear, is the word for the book. 
Even with so little space in which to 
do so much, he has frittered away his 
lines on writing like this about St. 
George’s Chapel : ‘‘ Here is no moulder- 
ing death nor mumbling of melancholy 
prayers. St. George’s is a building of 
living beauty rather than a sanctuary 
for something old and remote. History 
is here, but it is free of dust.” 

Now wherever death is—and from 
the tombs of the chapel it is not 
absent—it is ‘‘mouldering’’ by the 
essence of its condition. Whatever 
prayers are uttered here are the 
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customary prayers of the Church, and 
therefore they must be as much or as 
little ‘‘melancholy”’ as elsewhere. If 
St. George’s does not strike the 
beholder as enshrining something ‘old 
and remote,’’ it fails to do what surely 
it should do, and as for history in that 
place being “free of dust,’’ one can 
only say that, whether here or any- 
where else, history is lively or dusty 
according to the knowledge and tem- 
perament of the beholder. There is 
a lot of dust upon history, anyway 
“Dust has closed Helen’s eyes’’—and 
if any church does, in fact, conceal this 
truth it is failing in its function of 
being a remembrancer of mortality. 

Again, does it add anything to our 
understanding of the stature of 
Christopher Wren to give him the hack 
title “the prince of English archi- 
tects’? Surely, Wren’s is one of those 
names that one writes, and leaves it 
at that. 

But here you will find an account 
of who built this bit of the maze of 
buildings, and who pulled down that 
or modified the other, with anecdotes 
of the various kings and queens at 
their times of residence. But I did not 
think it a book up to Mr. Bolitho’s 
own excellent standard. 





O the compilation of Farmer's 

Friend (Cambridge University 
Press, 6s.), a collection of old sayings 
about the country reviewed in the 
light of modern agricultural methods, 
Mr. W. S. Mansfield brings not only 
the scholarly interest of a student of 
country lore but also the practical 
experience of the Director of the 
Cambridge University Farm. , Many 
of these maxims appeared in articles 
by Mr. Mansfield in Country LIFE 
and in adding many more he has 
produced a book that, with an amus- 
ing foreword by Mr. Frank Kendon 
and attractive drawings by Mr. John 
Hookham, is both instructive and 
entertaining. 

Modern knowledge may reveal this 
or that old saw as false, but in the 
main the countryman’s superstitions, 
whether compressed into pithy sayings 
or enshrined in the workaday verse of 
that shrewd 16th-century observer of 
the seasons, Thomas Tusser, are con- 
firmed by the researches of the scien- 
tist. That ‘sheep should never hear 
the church bells ring twice in the same 
field’’ is a picturesque way of express- 
ing their need for frequent changes of 
pasture to overcome the menace of 
parasites, just as “‘To break a pasture 
makes a man,’’ which might well have 
been the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
war-time motto, is a vivid way of 
saying that old grass lands will produce 
fine crops if put under the plough. 

One wishes that Mr. Mansfield had 
ventured some comments on the saws 
about the weather that he quotes, but 
forewarned, perhaps, by the one that 
declares, not without reason, ‘‘ Change 
of weather finds discourse for fools,’’ 
he has left his readers to make of 
them what they will. ji. i. A. 


FOREST PROSPECTS 

T the time when the Forestry 

Commissioners are not only inaugu- 
rating a bold programme of creating 
new forests, but associating them- 
selves with owners of private wood- 
lands in a scheme to maintain an 
adequate national reserve, there is 
room for a survey of the problems 
involved such as is to be found in Mr. 
W. H. Rowe’s Our Forests (Faber, 
12s. 6d.). His aim has been to tell 
the story of our own forests first and 
foremost, and in the process he has 
dealt with many problems of timber 
and its employment as well. The 
private owner with trees on his 
property will find much advice as to 
when and what to plant, on planting 
and raising young trees, on the care of 
the forest and on harvesting timber. 

Wo Ey B. 
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HUTCHINSON 
BOOK NEWS 





An account of life to-day in the 
German Capital 


BERLIN 
TWILIGHT 


By 
Lt. Colonel 
W. Byford-Jones 


Formerly a Chief Liaison Officer in Berlin 


The author describes his experiences in 
Berlin and gives some harrowing pictures 
of life in the devastated city. On the 
contrasts between British and Russian 
administration he has much of interest 
to say. 
29 illustrations. Just Published. 
18/- net 


Nazi Espionage in Great Britain 


THEY CAME 
TO SPY 


By 
Stanley Firmin 
Correspondent of THE DAILY 
TELEGRAPH—accredited to 


Scotland Yard 


Revealed for the first time in this authen- 
tic account, is the story of how the moves 
of the German Secret Service were met 
and checkmated; of how the men—and 
sometimes women—sent to spy were 
trailed and unmasked; of just how “the 
war behind the war’ was fought 
and won. 
With 16 illustrations 

16/- net 


Author of ** Home From Sea = 
(70 thous.) 


GODFREY 
WINN’s 


story of a ship 


** pP.Q.17"° 
** The reader who is not moved, thrilled, 
heart-shaken and enthralled by this book 
will, I think, be a very strange sort of 
reader.”’—The Editor of The Navy. 


With 25 illustrations 
12/6 net 


Reprint Now Ready 


Life Without 
Theory 
Harold Nicolson (Daily Telegraph): 
“Mrs. Stuart Wortley is to be congratu- 
lated on having, at the age of eighty, 
written a volume of reminiscences which 
will give pleasure to those who enjoy the 
savour of the good old days.” 


With 21 illustrations 
18/- net 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co (Publishers) Ltd 
Largest of Book Publishers 











Ploughing sticky clay like this pre- 
sents no problem to the farmer who 
operates a ‘Caterpillar’ tractor. Even 
in worst weather and soil conditions, 
‘Caterpillar ’ diesel power and firm- 
gripping traction can draw multi- 
furrow ploughs over land where no 
wheels could grip. On hundreds of 
farms in Britain, ‘ Caterpillar ’ tractors 
—many of them 10 years old or more 
—are tackling heavy jobs like these. 
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service 
really | / 
counts v' 


Their sturdy performance proves the 
wise policy of having regularand expert 
maintenance and using only genuine 
‘Caterpillar’ spare parts for replace- 
ments. New ‘ Caterpillar ’ tractors are 
scarce—it will pay you to keep yours 
working at its best. Insist on genuine 
‘ Caterpillar ’ spares for your servicing 
jobs .If your dealer cannot supply them 
write or ‘phone the Jack Olding 
organisation. 


Genuine Spares and Jack Olding Service 
Keep ‘CATERPILLAR’ on the job! 





JACK OLDING & CO. LTD. 


Caterpillar Island, Hatfield, Herts. 


*Phone: Hatfield 2333 


Midland Service and Spares Depot: Bilston, Staffs. Tel. : Bilston 41731 











Con bog, 
a. © _ with the help of ‘ Oysto’ Shell ! 


Poultry keepers ! 


Are cracked eggs and soft-shell eggs cutting down profits ? 


Reduce 


P losses— 
follow the advice of the Government Leaflet *“* Keeping Up Egg Output” : All birds, particularly 


high layers, require calcium. 


Give your hens * Oysto’ Shell (guaranteed 99.4% calcium carbonate) to correct calcium deficiency, 
ghness. 


and ensure shells uniform in strength and tou 











with BLUE-FLINT GRIT 
and ‘’OYSTO’ MINERAL 














MIXTURE assures 
better egg production 
THE ASSOCIATED GRIT COMPANIES 
(A group of manufacturing companies within 
Universal and Allied Holdings Ltd.) 
11, LITTLE COLLEGE Ve LONDON, S.W.1I 



























SCABIOUS. 


100, 12/6. 
MONTBRETIA. 
per 100, 25/-. 


NUR 


THE BULB SPECIALIST OFFERS YOU 


Special Spring Offer strong healthy plants and bulbs. 
DAHLIA MIXED TUBERS. 


per doz., 15/-. 
LYCHNIS CHALCEDONICA, PYRETHRUM, TROLLIUS, 
Each, 1/3; per doz., 12/-. 
PHLOX DUKATA, RED HOT POKER. Each, I/-; per doz., 


10/-. 
LUPINS, CANTERBURY BELLS, PANSIES. 4/6 per doz. 
BEGONIA. Double, in 6 colours. 10/- per doz. 
XMAS ROSES HELLEBORUS NIGER. Each, 4/-; per doz., 45/-. 
ANEMONE. Four Exhibition varieties, 25 each variety, per 


Four Exhibition varieties 25 each variety, 


SERIES 
(Dept. C.L.) 


CRAWLEY, 





Lavender plants. Each, 1/6; 


GLADIOLI. Four Exhi- 
ec |bition varieties, 
25 each variety, 

per 100, 25/-. 


Send for full descriptive 
list. 


SUSSEX 
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FARMING NOTES 








ARE WE EFFICIENT? 


HEN I have the good fortune 
W to sit next to an industrialist 
at dinner or talk to one of 
these potentates in a train it always 
amuses me to draw them on the 
subject of farming. Let me quote Mr. 
J. J. Gracie, the general manager of 
the General Electric Company, Ltd., 
who addressed the Town and Country 
Conference organised by the Associa- 
tion of Agriculture in Birmingham 
earlier this month. ‘I can claim to 
belong to that misguided, harassed, 
controlled, frustrated and sorely tried 
body known as industrialists, and I 
certainly do not know much about 
agriculture. Almost every industrial- 
istin Birmingham ownsa farm. I have 
not asked them why and I can only 
guess at the reason. Is it sheer love of 
the countryside deep in the heart of 
every Englishman? Or is it the rather 
more prosaic instinct that inspires 
some men to wear both belt and 
braces? By owning both a business 
and a farm, do the profits on the one 
offset the losses on the other? And, 
if so, which does which? In any case, 
it seems a good idea to me.”’ 

Mr. Gracie went on to ask: “‘Is 
British farming efficient or inefficient?”’ 
If it was inefficient, he declared, then 
it was a national necessity that it 
should become efficient, that it should 
stand on its own feet, that it should 
pay its own way and free itself from 
all subsidies, that it should expand and 
make itself prosperous and attractive 
toallranks. Mr. Gracie was reminded 
that in this crazy world of to-day all 
food consumed in this country, 
whether home produced or imported, 
is subsidised and indeed the British 
grower is being paid less for his wheat 
than the Government is paying for 
Argentine wheat. Mr. Gracie sug- 
gested that farmers might with advan- 
tage accept advice and help from 
industry and he urged the need for an 
organisation to disseminate as quickly 
and widely as possible every theory 
and practice that will raise the stan- 
dards of efficiency and output. Well, 
in farming we have'the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Service, launched at 
considerable expense by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and all the technical 
advice the farmer can want is his for 
the asking. Personally, I deplore the 
craze for turning advisory staff and 
scientists into civil servants, but the 
decision has been taken and now we 
must see that they help us to produce 
the goods. I find that farmers of the 
present generation are very ready to 
share their knowledge whatever may 
have been true in the past. My answer 
to Mr. Gracie’s question is that British 
farming is on the whole efficient and 
that, given the market security that 
the industrialist expects, the British 
farmer can hold his own with the next 
man. 


Stud Goats 

SEE that a great effort is being 

made to develop the stud goat 
scheme as a means of getting the use 
of better stud goats for smallholders 
and cottagers. To qualify for the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s premium 
stud goats must be entered in the 
British Goat Society’s Herd Book and 
must have been bred from milk- 
producing stock. Those who can offer 
well-bred goats under this scheme will 
be helping many small people whose 
stock are not so productive as they 
should be. The address of the secre- 
tary of the British Goat Society is The 
Cottage, Roydon, Diss, Norfolk, and 
stud goat owners who can help should 
write to this address. 


Farm Mechanisation 
HE late Henry Ford was a great 
believer in education and one of 
the good deeds he did for British farm- 
ing was to found scholarships for likely 
lads who have some practical agricul- 
tural experience and who want to 


know more about mechanised farm’ 1 
Forty scholarships are now to | 
awarded at the Henry Ford Instit it; 
of Agricultural Engineering, Boreh. m 
Essex. They are open to boys betw 
16% and 17% years of age who h 
taken the School Certificate. The ¢ 5s 
of tuition, board residence and laun |r 
during the term is met by tls 
scholarships, which are intended ma ly 
for those whose parents are not ab! t; 
pay fees. Crop husbandry, ani ia 
husbandry, mechanical engineer ig 
farm machinery, simple farm recc ‘ds 
and book-keeping are all coverec in 
this one-year course. The next t rm 
will start on September 29, and ar )li- 
cations must be made before June |. 


Plants from Abroad 

NEW Importation of Plants 

Order has been made by he 
Minister of Agriculture which sets jut 
the conditions under which li\ ng 
plants, potatoes, raw vegetables «nd 
cider apples may beimported. Ine.ich 
case a Colorado beetle certificate is 
required with imports from all the 
European countries, the United States 
and Canada. It is only recently tiat 
a Colorado beetle was discovered lurk- 
ing in some spinach sold at a London 
store. Unfortunately in this case the 
Ministry of Agriculture was rather slow 
off the mark in identifying the beeile, 
and there might have been serious 
trouble if more beetles had come in 
with the same consignment. ‘The 
larger importations of Continental 
vegetables make it all the more 
necessary that housewives as well as 
farmers shouldbe on the watch for the 
Colorado beetle. Once he gets estab- 
lished he can be a devastating guest. 
The Ministry is also trying to prevent 
the introduction of the cherry fruit fly, 
and from Monday next no cherries may 
be imported from Spain, and cherries 
from most other European countries 
will only be admitted with a certi- 
ficate. We have plenty of troubles of 
our own without importing pests from 
the Continent of Europe, and I hope 
that these orders will be carried out 
strictly, even if some vegetables and 
fruit are turned back at the ports. 


Cattle Breeding 
M408 C. S. JARVIS sends on to 
me a query put to him by a small 
dairy farmer who, with a view to 
improving the quality of his herd, is 
now using artificial insemination. He 
says he is doing this rather than “hire 
the services of scrub bulls, but I am 
now a bit worried by the head-shakirigs 
of local pundits, who aver th2t, 
though the short-term results might be 
good, I shall in the long run find my: elf 
landed with barren stock. Is there eny 
ground for such fears?’”? My opin on 
is asked and I give it unhesitatin; ‘y. 
I say there is no ground at all for si ch 
fears. I have myself seen in he 
United States stock bred by artificial 
insemination through several gene <a- 
tions. They are perfectly sound <¢ 1d 
normal. To reinforce this opinio: | 
quote from a recent book, Si ck 
Breeding and the Artificial Insemi a- 
tion of Livestock, by V. K. Milovai 5v 
and I. I. Sokolovskaya (Hutchins 1, 
25s.) in which they say, ‘Since 1: 30 
hundreds of thousands of sheep < 1d 
millions of cattle have been ar fi- 
cially inseminated in the Soviet Uni 1. 
In numbers of State farms three to 
four generations of sheep have b en 
raised in this way and are in no \ ay 
inferior to the offspring of natural | 21- 
vices. At the same time, they show no 
abnormality in behaviour. Si ce 
better sires are usually used than in 
natural service, the offspring tend: to 
be improved in quality.’”” Our Sov iet 
friends are always loud in praise of 
what they areachieving, butin thisc. se 
their claims are supperting evider ce 
which comes from the experience 0% 
American and Danish farmers. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 








COUNTRY Lire — MAY 


FUTURE OF NOTED 
ALMS-HOUSES 


Buckinghamshire, known as 


“AHE alms-houses at Stoke Poges, 
‘| Lord Hastings’s Hospital, may 


change hands for £9,250, that sum 


hav ng been provisionally agreed with 
the trustees, subject to the chance of 
the receipt of any higher offer, or 
obj. ction or suggestion relative to the 
trai saction, for the delivery of which 
the Charity Commission allows until 
Ma: 31. The sale includes approxi- 
ma’ 2ly 5 acres of pasture land on the 
nor h side of the road from Farnham 
Ro al to Stoke Green, as well as the 
Clo k House, which is the Master’s 
resi ence, and the alms-houses. 


16t:-CENTURY FOUNDATION 
I‘ RD HASTINGS of _ Slough- 

borough founded the hospital for 
fou needy men and two women in 
155, and endowed it with funds to 
pro ide a chantry priest and four 
bed smen. The alms-houses_ were 
ri; nally in Stoke Park. The present 
inn ites are not to be disturbed in the 
enj yment of their rights under the 
cha ity. It seems, indeed, that the 
tru tees contemplate the erection of 


alm -houses on another site, for the . 


pro ‘isional contract provides that the 
pu: haser shall pay a deposit of 10 per 
cen . in cash at once (the balance to be 
pai into a trust account, in the names 
of t1e purchaser and the trustees), and 
cor pletion of the purchase will take 
place only after the erection of the 
ne. premises. 


LESAL AND AGENCY CHARGES 
A’ unusual feature of the formal 

notice of the proposed transac- 
tion is the inclusion in it of minute 
details of the amount that the pur- 
chaser covenants to pay in addition to 
the £9,250. This supplementary pay- 
ment includes the trustees’ solicitors’ 
authorised scale charges in connection 
with the conveyance, and the out-of- 
pocket expenses, together estimated at 
about £100; something not exceeding 
£15 towards the cost of advertise- 
ments; the commission due to the 
agents for the trustees, £195 odd; and 
a fee of 10 guineas payable to the 
valuer for the trustees. 


TWO TENANTS IN 80 YEARS 
 glbggamy FARM, 251 acres, at 

Isfield, has had only two tenants 
in the last 80 years. Its fertile pas- 
tures along the Sussex Ouse are noted 
for meat-producing quality. The 
farm, four miles from Lewes and half 
a mile from the main Uckfield road, 
includes a large and comfortable farm- 
house, extensive buildings clustered 
near it, and half a dozen cottages. 
Another holding, of 68 acres, is also 
in the auction, to be held in June by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messrs. Powell and Co. Various 
village freeholds will also come under 
the hammer; the total area of 336 
acres, to be dealt with in lots, carries 
a mile and a half of fishing in the Ouse. 

Antwicks Manor, Wantage, Berk- 
shire, a bloodstock stud farm of 274 
acres, on the outskirts of Letcombe 
Regis, is a well-equipped holding with 
an exceptionally large residence. 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons are to sell 
it with possession. 

The late Lord Tollemache’s 
trustees have just had part of the 
Peckforton estate, near Tarporley, 
Cheshire, offered at Crewe. The 83 
los included 14 large dairy farms. The 
tetal realisation, exceeding £147,000, 
reoresented the result to a consider- 
alle degree of the eager bidding by 
tenants. 


£15,700 GROUND RENT SALE 

DMIRAL SIR REGINALD 
. \ ERNLE ERLE-DRAX has sold 
t.e freehold ground rent of £1,000 a 
y ar on No. 8, Bath Road, Bourne- 
mouth, for £25,700, through Messrs. 


Fox and Sons. The firm have sold 
every lot that they have submitted 
this year, the aggregate amounting to 
£238,940. 

Nyn Park, a modern mansion in 
over 290 acres, at Northaw, Hertford- 
shire, 17 miles from Marble Arch, has 
been purchased by the Alexandra 
Hospital for Children. Messrs. Wilson 
and Co. acted for the vendors and the 
purchasers’ agents were Messrs. Hamp- 
ton and Sons. The estate includes 80 
acres of woodland and there is a large 
lake in the grounds. 

Lord Rollo has sold Duncrub 
mansion and the main remaining part 
of the property, nine miles from Perth, 
the agent being Mr. C. W. Ingram. 


MANOR HOUSE FOR SALE 
HE Queen’s brother, the Earl of 
Strathmore and Kinghorne, has 

instructed Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co. to sell Shovelstrode Manor, his 
house near East Grinstead in Sussex. 
The property extends to 57 acres, 
mainly woodland, and includes a 
beautiful manor house. 

Captain and Mrs. H. W. Bunbury 
have decided to dispose of The Wood- 
lands, Mildenhall, Suffolk, near the 
Royal Worlington golf course, nine 
miles from Newmarket. The freehold 
house, which is elaborately fitted, 
stands in about 60 acres of garden, 
plantations and heath. Illustrated 
details are ready. Mr. Norman J. 
Hodgkinson (Messrs. Bidwell and 
Sons) is to hold the auction on July 9. 
The title begins with the will of 
Sir Edward Henry Bunbury, who 
died in 1860. Early or immediate 
possession can be given. 

Another property within easy 
reach of Newmarket is Kneesworth 
Hall, Royston, Hertfordshire, a man- 
sion built 30 years ago, in 200 acres, 
which, shortly before her death, Mary, 
Viscountess Knutsford, instructed 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to 
sell. 


TENGRE OF FARMS AND 
SMALL-HOLDINGS 

RESUMABLY something more 

than ordinary changes of tenure, or 
the ousting of farmers and small- 
holders from their holdings on the 
ground of neglectful or inefficient 
management of land, is contemplated 
by the Members of Parliament who 
have just tabled a motion asking for 
the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission ‘‘to enquire into the dis- 
possession of farmers and smallholders 
since the year 1939.’’ Granted that 
there has been considerable disturb- 
ance owing to requisitioning and so 
forth, it would not seem that the total 
number of the dispossessed or the area 
of land involved can be so large as to 
justify the ponderous machinery of a 
Royal Commission to investigate the 
matter. 


A SERIOUS GRIEVANCE ? 
T the same time, the fact that 
many Members of the House 
of Commons are asking for an enquiry 
points to a grievance of possibly 
unsuspected magnitude. Royal 
Commissions nowadays work pretty 
quickly, but the pace depends on 
the extent of the matter referred to 
them, and, if one were now directed 
towards an aspect of agricultural 
affairs it is unlikely that the reference 
would be limited to disposséssions since 
1939. 

Whatever happens regarding the 
tabled motion, it is safe to say that 
the precedent of the now almost 
forgotten Royal Commission on Welsh 
Land will not be followed; the Report 
of which embodied a historical survey 
of racial origins and matters more 
appropriate to a treatise on folk-lore 
than an examination of a specific and 
limited subject. ARBITER. 
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GREAT SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


ROYAL HOSPITAL GARDENS 
CHELSEA, S.W. 


1947 


1947 





May 21, 22 and 23, 


Hours and Prices of Admission for Non-Fellows :— 


Wednesday, May 21............... I p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Thursday, May 22.............. I2 noon to § p.m. 
Thursday, May 22............... 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Friday, May 23............. 8 a.m. to § p.m. 


Fellows’ Tickets admit free. 


OF H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS WILL PLAY 
EACH AFTERNOON 


THE BAND 


Anyone interested in horticulture is eligible for election as a Fellow 
and is invited to join the Society. 


For particulars apply to : 
THE SECRETARY, R.H.S., VINCENT SQUARE, S.W.1. 


43 b.h.p. SELF-PROPELLED 


TOOL CHASSIS 





MIDGET 





FOR DRILLING AND CLOSE HOEING 


—accuracy equivalent to hand-hoeing— 


UP TO SIX ROWS AT A TIME 


This inexpensive, low consumption, one-man machine 
enables a relatively unskilled operator to cultivate 
row-crops accurately and in comfort, because the 
tools are positioned under the direct control of the 
operator’s hands. Foot-steering leaves hands com- 
pletely free for manipulating tools. 

For hand-picking, weeding or singling, the Ultra-Low 
Gear and four seats can be fitted, enabling four workers 
to perform these tasks in comfort at speeds down 
to 5 ft. per minute. 





For further information write to : 


M.B. 
a LD 50, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 ABBEY 4686 


& CO.LTD Works and Registered Offices : ARGYLE ST., NECHELLS, BIRMINGHAM, 7 
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A pastel wool with lines of drawn-thread work. Pierre Balmain 


(Right) Black and white wool, a wide gored skirt, a tight waist band 
and neat shoulders. Note the new lengths of these skirts. 
Christian Dior 





N London, where the gc ning factor is still coupons, 
I day skirts remain slender to save material, with the line 
broken ingeniously by modest pleating, gores, gauged 
and kilted flounces, deep tucks, or subtle draped effects. In 
Paris and New York, on the other hand, there is such 
a swirling of skirts as never before. There, day dresses are 
considerably longer, often reaching to midway between the 
knee andankle. They are gored to the shape of a parachute, 
pleated by hand and compressed tightly into wasp waists, 
but released at the hem-lines and gauged and frilled till they 
look like an Iceland poppy. Calculated in coupons, a skirt 
can take 20, and even those of the more modest dimensions 
are out of the question in this country at present. We have 
photographed two simple day frocks. It is difficult to see 
how the more extravagant ones can really affect styles here 
for some considerable time. 

Parisian evening skirts are even more immense. In 
actual length they are often a little shorter—most of the 
evening dresses in Paris show the ankle and some an inch 
or so more of the leg—but what they lose in length they 
generally make up in width. They are frilled as fully as 
they can be into tiers, or are as wide as a ballerina’s, hooped 
and stiffened. The more fragile materials are made in 
segments of wide gores often with a multitude of pleats that 
float like a drift of cloud. Bodices are as brief as they can be, 
very décolleté, and some of the prettiest are in a different 
colour from the skirt—often a dark colour and often trans- 
parent. To hide the naked tops the dresses are often given 
the most lovely little boleros in rich silks lavishly encrusted 

(Continued on page 930) 





(Right) White linen, the skirt garlanded with white daisies 
and a vermilion red sash swathing the hips. Carven 
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AT THE ADELPHI... 


‘Bless the Bride’ 


is dressed throughout in 
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In this musical show of 
the Victorians, the beauty of 
‘Celanese’ Fabrics has captured 
to perfection the extravagance 
of a glorious past. Nevertheless 
these are essentially Modern 
Fabrics — they belong to a 
fashion world where clean-cut 
lovely lines emphasize their 
unusual beauty of texture. We 
hope that before long ‘Celanese’ 
Fabrics will be more freely 
available in the shops. 


Reproduced from one 
of the original cos- 
tume drawings —by 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch. 
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Obtainable from 
all leading 


ats 


WPWIN NOTT & CO. LTD., 7 Gt. Marlborough St., LONDON, W.|! 


Stores 
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Long lines and unobtrusive detail in a 
dress and jacket for the not-so-slim. Printed 
scroll design in navy/white ; black/white or 


brown /beige. 


Hip sizes: 44 and 46 only. 


Model Dresses . . Ist floor. (13 coupons) £21.3.0 


for personal selection only. 


Harvey Nichols 


of Knightsbridge 





Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. SLOane 3440 












with sequins and_ silk 
Hats are immense to balance 
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(Left) Black suéde with a ladybird 
encrusted on each finger. Spectator 


(Right) Brown suéde starred with 
gold 


(Below) Honey-coloured suéde 
fringed and stitched in black. 


embroidery. 
all this 


exuberance below the waist-line and are 


burgeoned with blossoms. 


Shoulders are 


fading away into obscurity before the 


onslaught of the skirt. 


Christian Dior, 


the new sensation of Paris, has reduced 
his shoulder padding almost to nothing 
and raised the waist-line, or perhaps it is 
the new length of the day skirt that carries 
the eye away from the top, where it has 
been focused so long, to below the waist. 


ID-SEASON collections of Ascot and 
garden-party clothes are now being 
shown in London. Printed crépes, for both 
dresses and suits, are first favourites and 
are in simple, trim styles; the suits with 
tailored jackets, the dresses svelte and 


moulded with draped hips and with more drapery on the top. 
the prettiest, neatest coats in a decade have been designed to go over 
them—Stiebel’s pencil-slim duveteen with a cape yoke that wraps round 
the shoulders; Molyneux’s black with double-breasted top and edge-to- 
edge skirt in smooth, black cloth; a cherry red at Rahvis with a slight 
swag of drapery over each hip; a purple by Mattli with a draped bustle 
a very restrained bustle, it is true, but enough to break 


effect at the back 
the severity of the line. 


Some of 


Stark black suits in moiré and - ill 
are shown by Rahvis. The suits ay 
dashing outlines, skin-tight skirts, th¢ 
tops draped over to one huge puff o1 the 
hips or wrapping over to one side. 1 er: 
are slim silk dresses at Stiebel with ow, 
cut necklines and brief, folded sleeve 5, o 
heavy, monotone matt-surfaced cré pes 
tailored like a suiting and with ‘hei 
straight skirts broken by deep horizcata! 
tucks that give a tiered effect. 

Summer suits run right through thy 
collections from the model houses to thé 
wholesalers. Women find that a skit i 
an accommodating item to fit into a ward 
robe and willingly expend the extr: 
coupons that a suit involves. Some oi thy 
suits in pastel hopsack rayons are very 
pretty and would also make an excellen 


outfit for Ascot. Laeta Ramage show one with a straight skirt and a long 
jacket cut away in curves below the waist with big pockets saddle! 
stitched, and rounded revers also saddle-stitched. They make the suits in 
pale blues, cyclamen pinks and putty, with the saddle-stitching in white 
Printed crépe summer suits designed by Marcus are also something ti 
look out for in the shops. The abstract designs in yellow and brown on 
a white ground or lettuce-green and black on white are crisp and fresl 
and the suits are suitable for many occasions. 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 








The Best... 


costs so little extra 


A small quantity of Pre-War ship- 

ment will shortly be distributed 

at 25/- per bottle. Unfortunately 

the quantity will only allow one 

bottle each to Pre-War Buyers. 

Ask your Wine Merchant to put 
you on his list. 








CLUBLAND 
WHITE 


FINEST OLD PORT 





‘CROSSWORD No. 901 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 901, Country Lure, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, May 22, 1947. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


Address 











SOLUTION TO No. 900. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of May 9, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Blackboards; 9, Crisp; 10, Home from sea; 11, Pedal; 
12, Lemon; 15, In use; 17 and 27, Endure; 18, Weep; 19, Atlas; 21, Exile; 
22, Hythe; 23, Layer; 26, Nick; 28, Storm; 30, Rapid; 33, Merit; 35, Anti- 
quities ; 36, Sheaf; 37, Fleet Street. DOWN.—2, Loose; 3, Credo; 4, Bore; 
5, Amman; 7, Middle stump; 8, Apple-pie bed; 12, Love-in-a-mist; 
13, Magic carpet; 14, Newel; 15, Ida; 16 and 6, Seascape; 20, Sheer; 
24 and 25, Antrum; 28, Staff; 29, Rhine; 31, Aster; 32, Irene; 34, Mugs. 


ACROSS 
1 and 5. To be quite fair, she was a long tim 
in getting up (8, 6) 
9. The result of the order might be felt (4, 4) 
0. It probably knew human occupation at. at 
early date (6) 
. This way there is no delay (8) 
. Could a place like Cheltenham go Communis! 
and be allowed to survive? (6) 
. Watering or airing it, for a change (10) 
. It must be a consideration of weight to thé 
middle-aged (10) 
. As a game, table, not lawn tennis (6) 
. The object was, presumably, an armful (8) 


. With a thousand following her Melba gol 


upset (6) 


25. Lop or not? (anagr.) (8) 
26 and 27. Chosen sometimes for a set of spoon 


(6, 8) 

DOWN 
. Something fell in by the sound of it (6) 
. “There is no on my brow, 


“T do not strive, I do not weep.” 
—Matthew Arnol: (6 


. A top is in a manner of speaking (6) 


. Tynesider rather than Yorkshireman? Bul 
no comparison is intended (10) 


3. An Austrian would be, an Australian wuld 
not (8) 
. How to support a tie with a soft collar? 3 
. Lie dying (anagr.) (8) 
3. A fool rises high in the end (10) 
. An unfortunate cccurrence (8) 
. Worth eating to King Charles, as may wel 
be believed (8) 
. An eastern 6 down (8) 
. These are cases for protection (6) 
Harrow or Rugby rather than Eto: 
Winchester (6) 
. Youth, lovely youth (6) 





The winner of Crossword No. 89) if 
Mrs. W. M. Daykin, 
Rylstone, 
Porthmeor, 
St. Ives, Cornwa!l. 








CON DITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be leit, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditi: 9 
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